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THE construction of the Liberal Ministry is now 
practically completed. As we go to press the list 
stands as follows :— 

First Lord of the Treasury and Privy Seal, Mr. 
Gladstone; Lord Chancellor, Lord Herschell; Secretary 
for India and President of the Council, the Earl of 
Kimberley; Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of 
Rosebery; Secretary for the Colonies, the Marquis of Ripon; 
Home Secretary, Mr. Asquith; Secretary dor War, Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman; First Lord of the Admiralty, Earl 
Spencer; Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Wm. Harcourt; 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Mr. John Morley; Secretary 
for Scotland, Sir G. Trevelyan; President of Board of 
Trade, Mr. Mundella; President of the Local Government 
Board, Mr. Henry Fowler; Postmaster-General, Mr. A. 
Morley ; Vice-President of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation, Mr. Acland; Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, Mr. Bryce; First Commissioner of Works, Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre. (All the preceding Ministers have seats in 
the Cabinet.) Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord Houghton ; 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Mr. S. Walker; Junior 
Lords of the Treasury, Mr. Causton, Mr. W. A. 
M‘Arthur, and Mr. T. Ellis; Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury, Mr. Hibbert; Patronage Secretary to the 
Treasury, Mr. Marjoribanks; Secretary to the Admir- 
alty, Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth; Under Secretaries :— 
Home, Mr. H. Gladstone; Foreign, Sir E. Gray; Colonial, 
Mr. 8S. Buxton; War, Lord Sandhurst; India, Mr. G. W. 
E. Russell; Secretary Board of Trade, Mr. Burt ; Secretary 
Local Government Board, Sir W. Foster; Attorney-General, 
Sir C. Russell; Solicitor-General, Mr. Rigby; Lord Advo- 
eate for Scotland, Mr. J. B. Balfour; Solicitor-General for 
Seotland, Mr. Asher; Attorney-General for Ireland, The 
MacDermott ; Solicitor-General for Ireland, Serjeant 
Hemphill; the Lord Chamberlain, Lord Carrington. 


WE comment elsewhere upon the character of the 
Ministry which has thus come into existence, The 
difficulties in the way of its creation have not been 
slight, and Mr. GLADSTONE’'sS strength must have 
been severely taxed in overcoming them. That 
some men are not to be found in the foregoing 
list whose absence is both a surprise and a dis- 
appointment is indisputable and inevitable. The 
material at the Prime Minister's disposal was 
so rich that it was impossible to find places for 
all who might fairly have considered themselves 
entitled to office. But, taken as a whole, the Govern- 
ment must be regarded as one of exceptional strength. 
New ideas and new forces are represented by new 
men; whilst there is plenty of the stiff backing 
which Ministries acquire from the presence of men 
of large and varied official experience. That five 
gentlemen should now enter the Cabinet for the 
first time, that the great post of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland should have gone to so young and able a 
man as Lorp Hovauron, and that the new Whips 
should be men so thoroughly representative of the 
different sections of the party as Mr. MARJORIBANKS, 
Mr. Causton, Mr. W. A. MCARTHUR, and Mr. T. 
ELLIs, are all matters upon which we may fairly 
congratulate ourselves, and which give good promise 
for the future of Mr. GLApsTone’s fourth Ad- 
ministration. It is manifestly framed with a view 
to the carrying out of the reccgnised programme of 
the party. 

By far the most conspicuous name omitted from 
the list of the new Ministers is that of Mr. Lanovu- 
CHERE. In common with most Liberals, we regret 
very much that one who has worked with such con- 
spicnous zeal and ability for the furtherance of 
Liberal prineiples. should not -have been invited to 





take part in the direct administration of the national 
affairs. What reasons of “high State policy” have pre- 
vented Mr. LABOUCHERE’Sinclusion in the Government 
we do not pretend to say; but they must have been 
of an imperative character before Mr. GLADSTONE 
consented to omit his name from his list. With 
Mr. LABOUCHERE himself we do not pretend to 
condole on the loss of office. The position he already 
occupies is one of so much power, and at the same 
time of so much freedom, that to most persons it will 
seem that he would have made a change for the worse 
if he had consented to accept any but a place of the 
first importance in the Ministry. Rich, powerful, 
and independent, with a standing of his own in the 
country, with the absolute command of a popular 
journal of large circulation, with an almost un- 
rivalled knowledge of the inner life of the House of 
Commons, and a great gift in the art of giving 
practical effect to the desires and schemes of other 
men, he would have lost far more than he would have 
gained if he had taken office. Itis certain that his ex- 
clusion from the Ministry is not intended in any sense 
as a personal slight, and does not indicate any forget- 
fulness of the services he has rendered to his party 
during the past six years. It will not therefore, we 
trust, in any way affect his loyalty to the principles 
he professes, or his co-operation with the great 
instrument by means of which those principles can 
alone be practically applied. Many a man can serve 
his party and the State better as a private member 
than as a Minister, and Mr. LABOUCHERR, we trust, 
will show that he is of this class. 


COMPARISONS are odious, but really we are 
entitled. to make comparisons between the new 
holders of some of the offices in the Ministry and 
their immediate predecessors. If anyone wishes to 
realise the vastness of the change in the occupancy 
of the Home Office, for example, he has but to 
contrast Mr. HENRY MATTHEWSs's speech at Birming- 
ham on Wednesday with that delivered last week in 
the House of Commons by Mr. Asquiru. It is no slight 
advantage to the latter that he should be called to 
follow a man whose administration of his office was, 
to speak plainly, a disgrace to the Ministry of which 
he was a member. The bungling of Mr. MATTHEWS 
led to the cruel and unprovoked police outrage in 
Trafalgar Square, whilst his callous indifference to 
public opinion, and even to the ordinary sentiments 
of humanity, was strikingly exemplified by the 
manner in which he dealt with the sentences sub- 
mitted to him for revision. Mr. ASQUITH, we may 
rest assured, will manage this department of his 
work on a different system from that adopted 
by his predecessor, and will not turn the Royal 
Prerogative of mercy which is vested in him into a 
mere sham. As for Mr. MATTHEWS himself, we see 
that he has now completed the circle of political 
inconsistency. The man who was once the friend 
and champion of the Fenians of Dungarvan, on 
Wednesday bragged of the special favour shown 
him by his Sovereign, and impudently condoled 
with her on the hardship of the position in which 
she has been involved by the change of Ministry. 
It is to be hoped that Her Majesty knows how to 
appreciate properly loyalty of this description. 


Lorp ROoSEBERY’S acceptance of the Foreign 
Office has given general satisfaction, not only in 
this ‘country but throughout’ Europe: ‘There was 
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some doubt a week ago as to whether he could 
return to official life, for the state of his health is 
unfortunately not satisfactory, and he himself would 
have preferred repose to the tumult of official and 
Parliamentary life. Happily,his loyalty to Mr.GLAD- 
STONE has prevailed over all other considerations, and 
he has resumed his old place at the Foreign Office. 
He has resumed it, too, unpledged on any particular 
question. The knotty problem of Egypt, for example, 
has not been made the subject of any bargain 
between the Foreign Secretary and the Prime 
Minister. That problem must be dealt with in due 
time, and Lorp Rosepery’s opinion regarding it 
must of necessity have ‘great weight. But it is, 
of course, the Cabinet as a whole that forms 
decisions upon such questions as the continuance 
of the English occupation of the Delta. As to other 
questions of foreign policy, we believe that it will 
be found that there is no breach in the continuity of 
our relations with the Continental Powers. The 
greatest of English interests is still, as it has long been, 
the interest of peace. LoRD SALISBURY committed not 
a few mistakes whilst he was at the Foreign Office, 
but upon the whole he strove consistently to 
maintain the peace of Europe. In this respect, at 
all events, he will have a faithful imitator in Lorp 
ROSEBERY. 


THE list of honours distributed by Lorp SALIs- 
BURY on his retirement from office is characteristic 
of the worst side of the late Administration. Mr. 
HvuXLey is made a Privy Councillor, it is true, and 
everybody will admit that he is entitled to that 
honour; but, except his, no name of note, and 
hardly one of even average excellence, is found 
among the eight peerages, twelve baronetcies, eight 
knighthoods, and five Privy Councillorships to which 
Lorp SALISBURY secured the Queen’s assent before 
his removal from office. Party or personal services 
of a more or less valuable kind represent the merits 
of all these fortunate gentlemen. 


THE news from Afghanistan, which at the end of 
last week combined with the fall in silver to depress 
Indian securities, has now assumed a less serious 
character. The proposed mission to the Ameer, 
headed by Lorp RospertTs—nominally to delimit the 
frontiers, especially in the north-east, really to reas- 
sure our ally as to his true interests—has been 
agreed to by that potentate, but the date of its 
reception postponed until after the suppression of 
the Hazara rebellion. This fixes it for October next, 
or else for the Greek Kalends. But the postpone- 
ment has apparently been received in India with a 
certain feeling of relief. The Usbeg rising is over, 
and the Hazara rebellion seems likely to be put down 
at an early date. 


ScARcELY has the labour war in Western Penn- 
sylvania come to an end when fresh troubles have 
arisen, this time among the railway men of Western 
New York and the miners of Eastern Tennessee. The 
latter have risen, in their own interests, against the 
infamous system of leasing convict labour to private 
employers which disgraces some of the more back- 
ward States of the Union, and is presumably a relic 
of the pre-Revolutionary time when criminals and 
political prisoners—for instance, MONMOoUTH's fol- 
lowers—were sold into slavery overseas by the 
English Government. Two bodies of convicts have 
been released, in one case after a pitched battle 
with their guards involving considerable blood- 
shed, and the State militia are under arms. But 
it is hardly probable that in that mountainous 
region the revolt can be speedily suppressed or 
the convicts recaptured. In Western New York the 
switchmen of all the great railways, including the 
New York Central, have struck, and the movement 
is spreading westwards to Chicago. Freight trains 
are blocked, derailed, and set on fire, and thirteen 
thousand militia have been called out. However, 





the New York Central has had experience and suc- 
cess in dealing with strikers no less than with 
piratical capitalists. In the nature of things, a 
general railway strike at a busy time of year cannot 
possibly secure public sympathy; and it is hardly 
likely that the population of the district will look 
patiently on a movement which not only blocks all 
their communications with the rest of the world 
(except the Erie Canal), but the very streets of their 
cities. New switchmen are at work : and though the 
men on the Lake Shore—another Vanderbilt line— 
have joined the strikers, it is not anticipated that the 
troubles will last long. 





EARLY in the week the great operators in New 
York made a strong effort to raise prices. For fully 
two years they have been buying American railroad 
securities on a very large scale from European 
holders, who had been eagerly selling. Their expect- 
ation was that the European sales were induced by 
the crisis and that after a while Europe would buy 
back at higher prices. But as European investors 
are not buying back, the American holders are be- 
coming anxious, and at the beginning of the week 
they thought the time favourable for trying to 
restore confidence in Europe. The attempt, however, 
utterly broke down, partly because of the continued 
gold shipments, partly because of the fall in silver, 
which is increasing anxiety all over the Union, and 
partly because of the strikes on so many important 
railways. On the other hand, the Continental Bourses 
continue wonderfully strong. In Paris the price of 
the 3 per cent. Rentes on Thursday went to 99}, and 
most other Government securities were very high like- 
wise. Yet there is a very general feeling that prices 
are entirely too high, that there must after a while 
be a considerable break, and that the great specula- 
tors and great bankers are only able to support the 
market just now because money is so exceptionally 
abundant and cheap. Home railway stocks, too, are 
somewhat higher. Speculators sold a short time ago 
in the belief that investors would be disappointed 
by the dividends aud would sell. They were wrong, 
and now are buying back, and sending prices higher 
than before. 





THE price of silver has fluctuated a good deal this 
week. It rose on Tuesday as high as 38,'.d. per oz., 
but fell on Thursday once more to 37/d., which is the 
lowest quotation yet recorded. Naturally the 
uneasiness in the City continues. Rumours have 
been circulated of houses and institutions connected 
with the East, and no doubt it is probable that some 
failures will occur; indeed, it is not reasonable to 
suppose that so great a depreciation of the money of 
the Far East can take place without inflicting ruinous 
losses upon many. Unfortunately, too, the losses 
are inflicted very often without any fault on the 
part of the sufferers. Anxiety is not confined to the 
Far East, however ; there is also much apprehension 
that gold may goto a premium in the United States, 
and that the currency of that great country may be 
gravely disordered. It is noteworthy that gold con- 
tinues to be exported from New York in large 
amounts even now. Usually at this time of the 
year loanable capital becomes scarce and dear in 
New York, and the tendency is rather for gold to be 
imported than exported. But this year gold is going 
all through August, and if it continues to go, it is 
well calculated to increase alarm and perhaps to 
precipitate a crisis. Although trade continues 
depressed, and there is no speculation or new enter- 
prise, the rate of discount in the open market in 
London has risen to one per cent., and the desire is 
to force it even higher. It is doubtful, however, 
whether it can be carried farther unless apprehen- 
sion increases. If it does, then there may be a very 
sharp advance in rates; but as long as the present 
feeling continues—a feeling of uneasiness and appre- 
hension, but not of immediate danger—it is doubtful 
whether much further rise can be effected. 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S GOVERNMENT. 





R. GLADSTONE has now completed the 

formation of his fourth Government, and a 
very wonderful piece of work it is which he has thus 
accomplished. When one remembers how com- 
plicated, how delicate, and how difficult is the task 
of forming an Administration and then reflects upon 
Mr. Gladstone’s age, it is impossible not to feel that 
this, after all, is almost the greatest achievement of 
the veteran’s life. Only those who are near the 
innermost ring of the political world at such a time 
as that through which we have just passed can have 
any real conception of the amount of labour that is 
involved in forming a Government. It is the duty of 
the Prime Minister to select those whom he thinks fit 
to share in the direct government of the country. He 
has half a hundred offices to dispose of, and at least 
twice as many men who not only think themselves 
entitled to a place, but who have fair reason for doing 
so. To discriminate between the various candidates 
for office, to resist the importunate, and not to forget 
the modest, to estimate character truly, and to give 
due weight to pastservices—all this involvesan amount 
of labour which almost passes conception. Then there 
are the letters which must be written—so etiquette pre- 
scribes—by the Prime Minister’s own hand, to the men 
he chooses, and the letters (far more difficult) which 
must be written to those who, having served him once, 
he is now, for some imperious reason, compelled to 
pass by. Even in the fulness of his vigour Mr. Glad- 
stone was wont to declare that the task which tried 
him most was that of forming a Government. One 
may well believe that he will leave town to-day for 
Hawarden with a thankful heart, grateful for the 
fact that the most difficult and in a certain sense the 
most odions of all the duties of the high office he 
has accepted has been accomplished. __. 

The result is before the world, and already judg- 
ment is being passed upon it. It is not perfect 
(what work of man can claim to be ?); but, upon the 
whole, it seems to us that Mr. Gladstone has suc- 
ceeded excellently. No doubt some men are absent 
from the list whom most of us would have wished to 
see there ; and others are present for whose presence 
it is difficult toaccount. ‘That has been the case with 
every Ministry that has yet beenformed in this country. 
But, taking the new Government as a whole, it 
promises admirably. It will certainly compare well 
with that which immediately preceded it. If there 
is in it a due proportion of those seasoned and ex- 
perienced statesmen whom the irreverent have seen 
fit to christen “ the old gang,” there is also plenty 
of new blood, plenty of youth, vigour, and talent. 
We refer elsewhere to some new men who have been 
admitted to the Cabinet. They cannot be called 
inferior in capacity to any of the men of correspond- 
ing position in Lord Salisbury’s Administration. 
To us it seems, indeed, that they are distinctly 
superior. And if we go beyond the Cabinet, we see 
that not only new blood, but new ideas, have found 
lodgment within the Government. The Ministry 
as a whole is strong—not only on the side of pure 
politics, but on the side of social politics also. It 
represents fairly well all sections of the Liberal 
party, and it should be able to hold its own—not 
merely in debating power, but in administrative 
capacity—with any Government of recent times. 
The “surprise” appointments about which so many 
foolish remarks have been made in the newspapers 
are really no surprises to those who have had the 
means of knowing what was going on at the head- 
quarters of Liberalism. And almost every appoint- 
ment bears the stamp of Mr. Gladstone’s own hand. 
He may not be able to say “ Alone I did it”; but it 
is unquestionable that he, more than any other man 





or than all other men combined, is responsible for the 
composition of the Ministry. It is Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government, in a very special and important sense. 
And now that we have a Liberal Government 
once more installed in office, what is its character 
and what is the work to which it is to commit 
itself? It is, in the first place, a distinctly Home 
Rule Government. It is Sa that Mr. Gladstone 
has tolerated no man within its ranks whose loyalty 
to the cause of Ireland is open to doubt. Therein 
he has acted with wisdom as well as with a high 
regard for his own honour. Whatever grumblers 
may maintain, the new House of Commons was 
elected primarily for the purpose of carrying Home 
Rule. That is its chief and its most pressing 
business. Again and again in these pages, in the 
dark days from which? we have emerged, we have 
sought to drive from the hearts of the Irish people 
the doubts—not quite unnatural—which some of 
them entertained as to the good faith of the 
Liberal party on this question. There is no 
need to resort to any arguments for this purpose 
now. Wehave but to point to the composition 
of the Ministry in order to make it clear that Mr. 
Gladstone has never for a moment wavered in his 
resolve that, if he should ever return to power, it 
should be for the purpose of settling the great and 
much vexed question to the solution of which he 
has consecrated the remainder of his days. In the 
coming autumn—when Mr. Morley and Lord 


Houghton are coping with the serious problems of: 


Irish administration, and are removing the leaden 
weights of coercion which have pressed so heavily 
for six years upon the people of the sister country— 
Mr. Gladstone will be engaged in elaborating the 
details of his new Home Rule Bill. Not till the winter 
will it be seen even by the members of his Cabinet. 
But in the coming spring it will be duly presented 
to Parliament, and pressed forward with all the 
energy of which Ministers and their supporters are 
capable. Next Session must of necessity be to a 
large extent an Irish Session, but it will be the fault 
of the -House of Lords, and not of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, if it is not the last Irish Session we shall 
have to face for a long time to come. The great fact 
with which we have to deal for the moment, how- 
ever, is the absolute fidelity which the Prime 
Minister is showing to the pledges he has given both 
to [rishmen and Britons on the subject of Home 
Rule. Not even the most suspicious of the men who 
serve under the flag of Mr. Redmond can profess to 
believe that there is any danger of the shelving of 
the Trish Question by the present Government. 

But an Irish Session is not, and ought not 
to be, entirely Irish. There are great gaps of 
time in the passing of any Bill, however im- 
portant and complicated, through Parliament, and 


of these advantage ought to be taken next year 


fur the purpose of carrying measures for England 
and Scotland. The Registration Bill, as we have 
pointed out more than once, ought to have pre- 
cedence of every other measure apart from Home 
Rule. And the Parish Councils Bill ought certainly 
to be brought forward next Session, and, if possible, 
carried. Nor is there any good reason why they 
cannot be carried. Let anyone turn to the legisla- 
tion, say, of 1870, and see how such measures as 
the Education Act and the Ballot Act were carried 
alongside of the Irish Land Bill, and he will no 
longer doubt the reasonableness of ‘the demand we 
are making. Mr. Fowler should have plenty of work 
on his hands next Session. To him, next to Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Morley, will the chief burden of 
legislative duty be allotted, and we do not doubt 
that he will have ample opportunity of showing his 
powers as a law-maker, as well as an administrator, 
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before another year has passed. We have never 
advocated the crowding of legislation upon the 
House of Commons. It is not a wise thing to 
introduce measures one year in order to postpone 
them to another. But England and Scotland have 
imperative claims which must be recognised. Wales, 
too, has its own questions demanding solution; and 
Irishmen, who would justly have complained if any 
attempt had been made to put their great problem in 
the background, will, we are sure, be among the first 
to admit that, so long as good faith is shown towards 
them, the representatives of Great Britain have a 
right to do the best they can for their own country, 
and to count upon Irish assistance in doing it. 
With a strong Government founded upon fidelity to 
pledges and principles, and supported by a united 
arty, we may fairly anticipate that next year will 
»¢ rich in useful and progressive legislation for the 
United Kingdom as a whole. 








SOME NEW MEN. 

R. FOWLER is certainly not a new man, nor 
M is Mr. Bryce. But as both are new in the 
category of Cabinet Ministers they call for some 
notice in the present article. Of Mr. Fowler’s 
special qualities the country now knows a good deal. 
He has spoken many times at public meetings during 
the recent election, and everywhere he has spoken 
with distinguished success. His stirring eloquence, 
his clear marshalling of facts and figures, his occa- 
sional flights into the higher regions of oratory, the 
vigour and persistency with which he presses home the 
points he raises against an adversary, have all secured 
tor him widespread recognition as one of the most 
popular of the Liberal leaders. There are many parts of 
the country where,in power of “drawing” an audience, 
he runs second only to Mr. Gladstone, and a very good 
But great as has been his influence in 
the country, it is in the House of Commons that he 
has made his power most distinctly felt. He did 
admirably as Secretary to the Treasury during the 
short-lived 1886 Administration, so admirably that 
he was admitted to the Privy Council after only a 
few months of office; and in the late Parliament be 
was recognised as one of the most capable men on 
the front Opposition bench, a man who was not only 
to be relied upon in an emergency, but who could be 
trusted when necessary to acquit himself brilliantly. 
An excellent business man and a good adminis- 
trator, he is certain to make a success of the 
very difficult and arduous work which he must 
take in hand at the Local Government Board, 
and the only thing to be regretted in connection with 
his appointment is the fact that the emoluments and 
official dignity of his office are based rather upon its 
past than upon its present importance. In every 
other respect it must be reckoned, for the purposes 
of the present Parliament, as being inferior in respon- 
sibility and difficulty only to the Irish Office itself. 

Mr. Bryce is of a different type from Mr. 
Fowler. In him the scholar and the literary man 
are blended happily with the politician and the 
statesman. Mis brilliant university career was suc- 
ceeded by a career in authorship no less brilliant and 
successful, and that in turn bus been followed by a 
political career which has brought him very 
quickly to the front rank and tu the Cabinet. 
Kminently sensible and jadicious, with a Jarge 
knowledge of hLi-torical | recedent and example, 
and a knowledge not infericr of current politics, 
he will be able to give invaluable aid in couneil. 
Perhaps it is for this special quility of his that he has 
been assigned to an office the labours of which are 
not calculated to weigh too heavily upon a man who 
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is still in the prime of life, to whom mountaineer- 
ing is even now a favourite mode of recreation, 
and a walk over a glacier a common form of before- 
breakfast exercise. At all events, we may be sure 
that with Mr. Bryce in the Cabinet “ thorough” 
will be the motto of the debates upon all the 
questions submitted to that august body. 

Mr. Asquith is the hero of the hour, the “ for- 
tunate youth” upon whom have been showered the 
good things of life in an almost alarming profusion. 
To him it has happened to awake one morning and 
find himself famous, and to re-awake another and 
find himself translated from a simple barrister into 
a Secretary of State. No doubt the brilliant and 
remarkable promotion he has received is an experi- 
ment. But it is an experiment the result of which 
all who know him anticipate with confidence. The 
cool-headed, eminently far-seeing young Yorkshire- 
man is not one of those who lose their self-possession 
under a sudden accession of fortune’s favours. It 
is not by mere gifts of eloquence, fine and generous 
as these are, that Mr. Asquith has won the great 
place he holds in the confidence of the leading men 
of the day. His Parliamentary work may appear 
to some to have been slight, though brilliant; 
but in private and professional life, as well 
as in politics, he has succeeded in establishing for 
himself a reputation which satisfies those who know 
him best that he can hold his own even among the 
foremost men of his time, and that in him a recruit 
has been found for the front rank of British states- 
manship. Every generous person will wish well to 
the new Home Secretary, who starts with the dis- 
tinct advantage of having many friends and no 
enemies, and with the further advantage of follow- 
ing a gentleman whose career at the Home Office 
has been the reverse of a success. That Mr. Asquith 
is a great master of speech everybody knows; that 
he is eminently wise in council is known to the few 
who have had the privilege of associating with him, 
and that he will be capable and vigorous in ad- 
ministration will be confidently anticipated by most. 

Lord Houghton's appointment to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenancy seems to be a surprise which has thrown 
certain London journalists off their balance. Who 
is he? What has he done? are the questions they 
ask, thereby betraying the fact that they know little 
or nothing of the current talk of society. For some 
years past it has been clear to the initiated that 
Lord Houghton was destined to take a great 
place in the public life of his country if his 
health permitted. Two terrible bereavements fall- 
ing in quick succession upon him —the loss of 
his wife and of his only son—followed by a 
serious illness, drove him for a time from social 
life. He employed his enforced leisure in producing 
a volume of poems worthy in their grace, humour, 
and refinement of bis father’s son, and showing signs 
of a deeper insight into human nature than the world 
credited Monckton Milnes with possessing. But he 
was by no means idle even in those times in political 
life. He had represented the Board of ‘Trade in the 
House of Lords during the 1886 Administration—his 
devotion to Home Rule and to Liberalism generally 
being ardent and above suspicion. In the last Par- 
liamenut he did admirable work upon the Railway 
Rates Committee and other simi'ar bodies. In York- 
shire be is as popular as his father was Lefore him, 
which is saying much. Though he has spoken little 
in Parliament, he can speak with distinct power and 
even eloquence. Though a poet and a man of letters, 
inheriting all his father’s love for the best literature, 
he is at the same time an admirable man of business, 
und capable of sustained and severe work. His 
inte rest in politics is real,and dates from his youth,and 
few meu have studied wore closely that, great problem 
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of Ireland with which he is about to deal. In mental 
power he will rank with the best of the younger men 
in the House of Commons, whilst in grace of manner 
and bearing he is more than equal to the task of 
sustaining the more courtly traditions of the office 
he is about to fill. Here, again, is an experiment 
from which all acquainted with the facts anticipate 
the best results. Indeed, Lord Houghton only requires 
to be known by the outer public as he is already 
known to those acquainted with the inner circle 
in politics and society, in order to be regarded 
generally as an ideal Lord-Lieutenant—not by any 
means a lay figure, but a loyal and capable coadjutor 
with Mr. Morley in a task of the very gravest re- 
sponsibility and delicacy. We ought not to close our 
brief sketch of him without a reference to his grand- 
father, the remarkable man long known as “ Single 
Speech Milnes,” who at five-and-twenty years of 
age was offered the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
and a seat in the Cabinet by Mr. Perceval, and who 
had the courage to refuse the offer. 








THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION. 


———*o2—_—_ 


HILE the rest of us, weary of strife, have 
been engaged in the unprofitable amusement 
of Cabinet-making, the electors of Newcastle have 
had another call to arms, to which they have 
gallantly responded. There is every sign that the 
fight will be as fierce as the circumstances are 
unique. The unexpected return of Alderman 
Hamond by a majority of nearly 3,000 has en- 
couraged the Unionists with the hope that Mr. 
Pandeli Ralli will repeat the triumph, and they are 
straining every nerve to win. Mr. Morley’s friends 
are alive to the danger. The adverse majority of 
July has thoroughly roused them; and though there 
is no longer any feeling of over-confidence, they have 
good hope. They say that Mr. Hamond was a 
peculiar candidate (as indeed he was); that Mr. 
Ralli is a stranger without any personal following ; 
that there is a revulsion of feeling in favour of 
Mr. Morley; and that Newcastle has already grown 
ashamed of itself. Be this as it may, if electioneer- 
ing vigour can do it, they mean to save their city— 
hitherto steadfast in its Liberalism—from the dis- 
grace of sending Mr. Ralli to join Mr. Hamond in 
Parliament. 
In general it is an ungracious thing to force 
a newly appointed Minister to fight for his seat. 
But if this election were being fairly fought on 
renew lines, nobody would complain of the 
nionist effort to wrest the seat from Mr. Morley. 
This, however, is not a contest on political lines, 
but a personal attack. The bond which unites Mr. 
Ralli’s supporters is not Unionism or any other 
political creed, but a frantic desire to keep Mr. 
Morley out. It would be hard to say whether 
their motives or their methods are the more dis- 
ereditable. In a straight party fight Mr. Morley 
would not be in any danger at all. That Mr. 
Hamond’s extraordinary poll of 13,823 — nearly 
4,000 above his poll of February, 1886, when he last 
opposed Mr. Morley, and more than 4,000 above the 
poll at the General Election in 1886 of so strong a 
candidate as Sir William Armstrong—fairly repre- 
sents the Unionist strength in Newcastle is simply 
incredible. Forces far stronger than fear of Home 
Rule must have brought to Mr. Hamond thousands 
of votes that were never his before. We should find 
it difficult to decide which of them contributed 
most to his triumph. Was it admiration for his 
pluck in coming forward again after having already 
six times fought for the seat? or his own carefully 





nursed popularity with the less worthy of the New- 
castle working men? or the seven hundred public- 
houses of the city, nearly all of which were said to 
have become electioneering agencies for him? Or 
was it the support of Mr. Joseph Cowen, the Home 
Ruler and incorruptible Radical of old days, whom 
disappointment has turned into the candid friend of 
Liberalism and the pillar of Toryism in the North? 
or the personal abuse which was showered in 
streams on Mr. Morley’s head? or the resentment 
of Labour at Mr. Morley’s refusal to stand on the 
Eight Hours plank ? All these forces were at work, 
and all of them, save such as were due to Mr. 
Hamond’s personal charm, are at work now. For 
the most part they are forces against which the gods 
themselves would fight in vain. If any considerable 
body of the electors care to allow the publicans to 
lead them by the nose, or believe, as some are actually 
saying, that Mr. Morley has taken up politics for the 
sake of office and salary, or imagine that in blindly 
following Mr. Cowen in his railings at the Caucus 
they are upholding any political principle whatso- 
ever, then there is nothing more to be said. Argu- 
ment will not touch men who care for nothing in 
politics save what is ignoble and small. 

But the attitude of the Labour party is another 
matter. In their case, at least, an appeal to reason 
should be possible. They claim to have given Mr, 
Hamond his majority, and to have Mr. Morley’s fate 
in their hands. Perhaps this is true. Their number 
is greatly exaggerated, but no doubt they can 
influence many of the unattached electors by per- 
suading them that Mr. Morley is the enemy of their 
cause. If he is defeated, they will be entitled to the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is largely their doing. 
And a greater disservice to the cause of Labour it is 
not in their power to render. In saying this, we are 
not viewing the question with party spectacles. If 
the Labour party can show how in any conceivable 
way they will benefit by defeating Mr. Morley, 
by all means let them speak and canvass and 
vote for Mr. Ralli. How will they benefit? They 
run the risk of alienating from them those who at 
present are ready to join with them, but who hold 
that Home Rule is the first and most urgent of 
questions. Even if they are willing to ignore the 
claim which Ireland has on the English people, can 
they afford to excite the hostility of every Irish 
Nationalist both in England and in Ireland? Will 
an Eight Hours Act be brought any nearer by Mr. 
Ralli’s return? He will not help them to it. At 
Gateshead he was against it; and if, driven by the 
necessity of the occasion, he now studiously avoids 
any frank declaration, and in his election address 
hints that he may favour a restriction of the hours 
of labour—if, as one of his supporters says, he 
is “greatly disposed to consider the question,” we 
give the Labour party credit for being able to treat 
such unworthy wobbling as it deserves. But they 
say thatit is not Mr. Ralli’s return that they care 
for; it is Mr. Morley’s defeat. And who is urging 
them to consider Mr. Morley’s defeat as a triumph 
for labour? Not Mr. Burns, or Mr. Mann, or Mr. 
Davitt. Itis Mr. Keir Hardie, sent to Parliament 
by Home Rule votes, and, notwithstanding the 
boasts of his immediate following, with the aid of 
the Liberal organisation, who is laying down the 
law as if he held Newcastle in the hollow of 
his hand. Mr. Morley, it seems, must be got 
rid of “ because he is the only powerful representative 
of the individualistic school of politics in the present 
House of Commons.” And again, to quote from Mr. 
Hardie’s interview with the London Daily Chronicle: 
“But for the individualistic school of politics, of 
which Mr. Morley is the one strong champion left, 
the unemployed problem would speedily disappear. 
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His teachings lead up to and have for their develop- 
ment such scenes as were recently enacted at 
Carnegie’s works at Pittsburg.” With all respect 
for the constituency of South-West Ham, we 
venture to think that this is deplorable folly. 
Mr. Keir Hardie has yet to learn many things both 
about the unemployed problem and Mr. Morley ; 
and if he cares to pursue the subject he will find 
that Mr. Morley is no more a representative or 
champion of the individualistic school of politics 
than he is himself. The opinions of no man are 
more clearly on record than are those of Mr. Morley, 
and none outside or inside the Labour party has 
more steadfastly, consistently, or courageously 
fought in the cause of Labour. To secure to 
the labourer that full legal right of combination 
which is now his chief protection, to make im- 
possible in England such scenes as were recently 
enacted at Pittsburg, was a great and arduous work 
—how great and arduous the men of this generation 
hardly realise ; and in that work Mr. Morley, facing 
unpopularity then as he does to-day, did as much as 
any man now living. He has not confined himself 
to the removal of restrictions. Long ago he 
answered the question whether the relations 


between Labour and Capital can be left to the 


unfettered play of individual competition by declar- 
ing that “the answer of modern statesmanship is 
that unfettered individual competition is not a 
principle to which the regulation of industry may 
be entrusted.”’ That position he took up before he 
entered politics, and as a politician he has never 
receded from it. He has never shrunk from applying 
the principle that the power of the State can be 
used for the protection of the weak against the 
strong. Save on the Eight Hours Bill, he is ready 
to support every measure in the Radical programme, 
and even on the Eight Hours Bill the extent of his 
opposition has been greatly exaggerated. If the 
Newcastle electors vote against him as an individualist 
willing to see things left to the blind law of com- 
petition, they will vote under an inexcusable delu- 
sion. 

The Labour party may drive Mr. Morley out of 
public life. If they succeed he will find consolation 
elsewhere, but English politics will be the poorer. 
In the cloud of uncertainty which hangs over the 
industrial future, our security is not in those who, 
with more or less intolerance, urge this or that 
remedy as the cure for all social evils, but on men 
who can be trusted to view every question as it 
arises with an open mind, with fulness of sympathy 
for the labourer, with knowledge of the difficulties 
to be overcome, men who, while remembering that 
the cause of the labourer is the cause of the people, 
will never shrink from looking facts in the face, and 
will go straight, even at the risk of unpopularity. A 
man of this stamp the Newcastle electors have 
before them. They have a great opportunity and a 
great duty. They will maintain the high standard 
of public life, and restore the fair fame of their 
constituency, if they repel the unworthy attack 
which has been made on Mr. Morley. 








THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES OF 1892. 





HE period of the Naval Manceuvres ended on 
T Monday, and numerous critics will now pro- 
ceed to analyse the proceedings, each after his kind. 
The voluble coterie which regards the torpedo-boat 
as the great factor of modern war will discover 
fresh evidence in support of its theorising. The 
more sober thinkers, who regard the new weapon 
without alarm, will arrive at opposite conclusions. The 





influential champions of the submarine mine will find 
new grounds for their faith. The believers in 
countermining as a practical operation will point 
triumphantly to results achieved where the gun was 
restricted to noise and smoke. The public will 
probably expect definite lessons and the solution of 
important problems. All alike will be right—and 
wrong. 

Manceuvres provide teaching of the most valuable 
kind, but they cannot settle the vexed questions of 
the day. If the Monitor and the Merrimac, or the 


ceartri 
have been arrived at from their engagements? Who: 
could have correctly judged a mimic Lissa? In all 
that relates to organisation, to naval combinations, 
to the handling of squadrons and of individual ships 
previous to contact, to scouting and patrolling duty, 
such manceuvres as those recently carried out are 
full of instruction. The game played upon a chart 
falls infinitely short of that lately enacted upon the 
waters of the Irish Sea. The one is a mere mental 
exercise, the other trains and tests many of the 
qualities which bring success in war. You may 
force yourself, German-like, to studiously engage 
in the one; the other will force you to recognise its 
serious aspects. 

The “general idea” of the manceuvres of 1892 
will be easily understood. The coast-line of Ire- 
land was divided into two nearly equal portions, 
of which the eastern was assigned to the enemy 
(Blue), while the western belonged to the national 
force (Red). The latter disposed of two strong 
squadrons based on Killary Bay and Berehaven 
respectively, and also of a covering force operating 
from Milford Haven. The enemy was weaker in 
ships than either of the Red squadrons, but was 
provided with a flotilla of twenty-one torpedo-boats. 
The Red forces were to effect a junction in the 
Irish Sea, which the enemy might impede or pre- 
vent. Thus powerful squadrons, divided at the outset 
of war, were to seek to unite and to manceuvre in 
narrow: waters capable of being swept by a torpedo- 
boat flotilla numerically strong in proportion to 
the length of the coast-line from which it could 
operate. 

War was declared by telegraph from the Admiralty 
on the 5th inst.; but reconnoitring by cruisers was 
previously allowed. The two Red squadrons steamed 
slowly round into the Irish Sea, that from Killary 
Bay, under Admiral Fairfax, passing to the south, 
while the Berehaven force, under Admiral Fitzroy, 
went north. The Blue squadron, directed by Admiral 
St. John from Queenstown, had been collected in 
Belfast Lough, where it had entrenched itself be- 
hind a line of mines to await events. Two Red 
cruisers, having rashly attempted to pass through 
the North Channel on the morning of the 7th 
inst., were caught by the Blue scouts off the 
Mull of Cantyre and claimed as captured. On 
the early morning of the 9th, Admiral Fitzroy’s 
squadron arrived in the North Channel, and, 
sweeping down near the Ayrshire coast, drove the 
Blues behind their mines. That night, however, 
the four second-class cruisers of the Blue squadron 
made their escape, and, passing north near the Irish 
coast, safely pursued their way into the Atlantic. 
On the same evening the two Red squadrons 
effected their junction near the Isle of Man, 
and on the morning of the 10th the whole of 
Admiral Fitzroy’s force attacked the Blue vessels 
in Belfast Lough, and ran a line of counter- 
mines. On the following morning, this force stood 
in to the Lough and claimed the surrender of 
the enemy. 

Such, in brief, was the course of the operation: — 


Kearsage and the Alabama had been limited to blank 
dre, what definite conclusions could possibly’ 7 
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already characterised as a “ ludicrous fiasco ” by 
a correspondent who did not see them. The results 
attained by the Blue torpedo-boats, which on several 
occasions were dashingly handled, have yet to be 
adjudged by the Inguisitors sitting at Portsmouth. 
From the first it was evident that the Blue squadron 
was hopelessly overmatched, and the advocates of 
the torpedo-boats quickly proclaimed that there 
was a deliberate attempt to handicap their action. 
Nothing of the kind was ever contemplated. It is 
difficult to see how the presence of a greater support- 
ing force could have facilitated their success. The 
torpedo-boat does not well adapt itself to fleet opera- 
tions, and must usually wage nocturnal war in com- 
pany with its fellows. The lightness of the August 
nights told both against it and for it—on the one 
hand, hindering its unobserved approach, on the 
other hand, enabling the would-be prey to be marked 
down. The sea, on the whole, was favourable. If 
the rules of the game as regards torpedo-boats could 
be accepted as approximating to the conditions of 
war, the results adjudged would not unfairly repre- 
sent the maximum attainable under the circum- 
stances. All rules are, however, naturally open to 
dispute; and it is in the handling of the boats, in 
their success in finding the target and in hitting it, 
that the principal lessons of the manceuvres will be 
found. 

The handling of the Blue squadron is open to 
criticism ; but the circumstances were unpropitious. 
Although, for reasons well understood, a weak force 
was allotted by the Admiralty to Admiral St. John, 
it is evident that they never anticipated that he 
would elect to command a fleet of seventeen ships 
and a powerful torpedo-boat flotilla from his house 
at Queenstown. Nor was it to be expected that the 
inferior force would choose such a hopelessly in- 
defensible position as Belfast Lough. Whatever 
decision may be arrived at by the umpires, there can 
be no doubt that the Blue squadron courted, and 
must have brought upon itself, absolute destruction 
at the hands of Admiral Fitzroy. The misuse and 
the dangers of fortification have received a fresh 
illustration. While the game was thus gratuitously 
simplified for the Reds, it is significant that the Blue 
cruisers appear to have escaped without detection, 
and that the attempt to send two detached vessels 
in narrow waters across the front of a hostile force 
entailed the necessary result. 

Not the least of the lessons of the manceuvres of 
1892 is the desirability of a careful selection of 
admirals. It is not given to everyone who attains 
a specified rank to adequately command a large fleet, 
and the maximum of instruction can be obtained only 
by the infusion of genius into the direction of mimic 
warfare. 








HARVEST PROSPECTS. 





a6 tae the past two months there has been 
a marked improvement in the cereal crops at 
home and upon the Continent generally. The winter 
and spring were very unfavourable, and at the be- 
ginning of summer it looked as if the harvest would 

later and worse than for many years past; and 
as prices were exceedingly low, farmers’ prospects 
were anything but satisfactory. During the past 
two months, however, there has been much improve- 
ment, and now the probability is that, though the 
harvest will be somewhat late, it will, speaking 
generally, be nearly up to the average throughout 
Western Europe and in the United States. At home 
wheat promises to be a full average crop on the 
heavier soils, but it is very thin on the lighter. 
Altogether, it will be considerably under the average, 





in all likelihood, and it will be even shorter than 
last year. According to a report published by the 
Times on Wednesday of last week the condition on 
the Ist of August was 91°3 against 97°6 at the corre- 
sponding date last year, 100 representing an average 
yield. It is pointed out, however, that it is difficult 
to fix upon a figure that will correctly represent 
the condition all over the country, so great is the 
difference in different parts. It is also observed 
that there may be a great change during the current 
month. In the first place, the crop is later than it 
was last year, and in the second place, August was a 
very unfavourable month last year, whereas up to the 
present it is good this year; and if the weather 
should continue dry and hot until harvesting is 
completed, the yield may be better than anyone 
could look for when the report was being drawn 
up. Bearing all this in mind, it may still be 
said that the harvest will probably be later 
than last year, and the yield somewhat less, and that 
in any case the return will be under the average. In 
France the winter and spring were even severer than 
at home, and the outhetk consequently was worse at 
the beginning of the summer. But since then the 
weather has been even more favourable than at home, 
and it is now said that the yield is very nearly an 
average ; in the south more particularly it is said to 
be excellent, and, taking the whole country together, 
it will be decidedly larger than last year. In 
Austria-Hungary the crop will probably 4e an aver- 
age one, as it will also in Germany, Holland, Bel- 
gium, and Italy. In Spain much injury has been done 
by drought and heat. The crop will therefore prob- 
ably be considerably under the average, taking the 
whole country together, but in some parts it will be 
very good. In the United States the winter wheat 
crop will be very large, while the spring crop will 
not be quite so good as it was expected to be. Alto- 
gether, the yield is estimated at about 515,000,000 
bushels, which is a full average, though considerably 
under the extraordinary yield of last year. Respect- 
ing Russia, it is yet impossible to speak with any 
certainty; the reports are conflicting. All that is 
known is that in some districts the yield will be very 
deficient, and in others fairly good. . 

So far as the general public is concerned, then, 
the outlook is very satisfactory at present. There 
will be an average yield taking the whole world 
together, and there does not seem likely to be any 
great failure in any country. The only country, 
indeed, as to which doubt is still entertained is 
Russia. That the area sown there is short hardly 
admits of a doubt, for the grants from Imperial and 
private charity could do but very little to replenish 
the stores which the peasantry had broken into to 
satisfy the demands of hunger ; that the seed was poor 
in the majority of cases may also be taken as certain, 
and that the yield will be under the average can 
scarcely be questioned. But whether there will be 
actual failure it is impossible to say, or whether, 
therefore, there will be a second year of famine. 
But all other countries taken together will have 
a full average crop, and consequently the markets 
of the world will be well supplied throughout the 
next twelve months, and prices, therefore, will 
be low. At the present time the price of wheat 
seems, for all that, to be lower than it ought to be. 
It is 9s. 9d. per quarter lower than at this time last 
year, and indeed it is lower than at the same 
date for the past four years. Yet traders show 
no eagerness to buy, and the opinion in the 
market is that there will be no recovery in 
quotations for months to come. In spite of that, it 
would seem probable that there must be a rise before 
the year is out. Last year there was actual famine 
in Russia, and the crops all over Western Europe 
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were short. It is true there was an extra- 
ordinary yield in America, and the countries which 
export on a smaller scale had also good crops. Still, 
the probability would appear to be that the exporting 
countries sent forward in the second half of last 
year not only an exceptionally large proportion of 
last year’s crop, but also almost the whole of the old 
stocks held in the granaries. If that be so, there is 
not in the world at present so large a surplus from 
past years as there usually is at this date, and the 
world, consequently, will have to depend more com- 
pletely upon the present year’s growth than it 
usually does. Although that is probable, persons 
engaged in the trade have been so much im- 
pressed by the experience of last year that they 
do not dare to buy largely. Twelve months ago 
everyone thought it was certain that prices until 
the present harvest must be very high. As a 
matter of fact, prices began to fall in September, 
and, as already said, they are lower now than 
they have been at the same date during the past 
four years. That being so, merchants and millers 
fear to speculate. They do not care to lay in large 
stocks; they are working merely from hand to 
mouth; and it is reasonably to be presumed that 
farmers all over the world have likewise been im- 
pressed, that they will not hold back their wheat in 
the hope of a rise in prices, and that, consequently, 
the markets will be well supplied and exceedingly 
quiet for some months to come. The outlook, so 
far as farmers are concerned, then, is not very en- 
couraging. Here at home, for example, they have 
a smaller crop even than last year—a crop decidedly 
under the average—and yet for this smaller quantity 
they are at present being offered a lower price than 
at the corresponding date for four years. 
Unfortunately for them, moreover, the hay crop is 
also very bad throughout Western Europe. Here at 
home it is exceptionally bad. It is to be hoped that 
the aftermath will be good; if not, feed for cattle 
will be scarce and dear in the winter, and farmers 
who have suffered owing to the badness of the wheat 
crop will suffer likewise from the deficiency of the 
hay crop. Even roots do not look very well just 
now. According to the Times report already referred 
to, the condition on the Ist August was only 89-7 
against 94°6 at the corresponding date last year. 
There is plenty of time, no doubt, for a great 
improvement; but if the improvement does not 
take place and if the aftermath is not good, then 
cattle farmers will have a trying time during the next 
twelve months. The oat crop is likewise disappoint- 
ing. It is somewhat better than at this time last 
year, the Times representing it to be 92°4 against 
91-9; but it will be seen that it is considerably 
under the average. Barley, however, is a very good 
crop, the best, perhaps, of the year. The Times re- 
ports the condition as 97-4 against 97°6 twelve months 
ago, and it adds that the quality is excellent, that a 
large part of it, therefore, will be fit for malting, and 
that consequently farmers may hope to get good 
prices. The potato croup is also good, being repre- 
sented by the Times as 96°9 against 99-1. It is not 
quite so good as twelve months ago, but still it is 
not very much under the average, and was said to be 
improving at the beginning of the month. If 
disease does not spread there is every prospect of a 
good yield. However, with the exception of barley 
and potatoes, none of the crops are good, and prices 
are low, while the price of wheat is quite un- 
remunerative. We are afraid, then, that to the 
very end the year 1892 will retain the unpleasant 
distinction of being one of the worst, so far as 
farmers are concerned, of recent times. On the other 
hand, the consumer may count with certainty upon 
being able to buy on advantageous terms to himself. 





CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





T this season the Continental capitals are either 
tA. deserted or given up to scientific and philan- 
thropic congresses and fétes. Europe is perfectly 
tranquil, and even the change of Ministry among 
us and the sensational visit of M. Stambouloff to 
Constantinople have failed as a stimulus to inven- 
tion on the Continent. Even the needs of the Stock 
Exchange have produced nothing more startling 
than fictions as to the refusal of the Foreign Office 
by Lord Rosebery. Viennese enterprise, accepted 
in Paris and London, has produced one interesting 
item of information—the arrangement of a draft 
treaty of defensive alliance between France and 
Russia; France ceding to Russia a district on the 
Red Sea (presumably Obock), and recognising the 
right of Russia to protect the Abyssinian Church. 
But this announcement must be referred to what, 


a correspondent last week called the belle tristic” 


rather than to the scientific school of history. The 
activity of Etna is still diminishing, and the cholera, 
though it is established in St. Petersburg and has 
just crossed the frontier into Galicia, is apparently 
not increasing much in Russia. An outbreak of 
“cholerine” is reported in Northern France, due 
doubtless partly to the great heat, also prevalent 
all over Europe. 

Of the Congresses, that of Criminal Anthro- 
pology at Brussels has been followed by one of 
economists in the same city, for the promotion 
of orthodox economics and free trade. British and 
French firemen have competed with great éclat at 
Havre. The International Parliamentary Congress, 
for the promotion of peace and arbitration, will 
meet on Monday week at Berne. Two hundred and 
ten members of European Parliaments have promised 
to be present. Four of them are English, seventy- 
three Roumanian ; other nations are represented by 
members varying from one to twenty-five. The 
Congress will be entertained at its close at a ban- 
quet at Interlaken by the Swiss Federal Council. 

A Congress of the French Labour Party is to be 
held at Marseilles (September 24-28) to which all 
Socialist municipal councillors throughout France 
have just been invited by their fellows at Mar- 
seilles. It is proposed to pay special attention to 
the May Day celebrations of next year, and to the 
General Election, and to organise an agitation in the 
agricultural districts. MM.Jules Guesde and Lafargue 
are among the promoters. 

The political event of the week in France is the 
resignation of the Marquis de Breteuil, Royalist 
Deputy for Tarbes, who has declared to his con- 
stituents that though a convinced Monarchist he 
bows to the direction of the Pope not to oppose the 
Republic, but that he must leave its support to men 
whose past will not subject them to suspicion. Thus 
at the age of forty-three he retires from political life. 
He has been rather a prominent figure among the 
Monarchists, and was one of a secret committee of 
six that co-operated in the Boulangist movement 
and directed its finance. Some of the Monarchist 
papers now taunt him with this, and M. Paul de 
Cassagnac is of course furious with him for not 
having formally refused to take the Pope’s advice, 
“based as it is on absolute ignorance of the situa- 
tion.” The incident marks a fresh stage in the dis- 
organisation of the Monarchists. The Bonapartist 
party, meanwhile, from the proceedings at a repre- 
sentative dinner in Paris on Monday, seem likely to 
fall into Anti-Semitism. 

About seven-eighths of the Paris cabmen were on 
strike on Wednesday. Although they have come 
out at the direction of a small minority of agitators 
their grievances are undoubtedly real. They want 
higher wages and the fulfilment of a recent promise 
by the cab companies to fix on each vehicle an 
indicator of the distance traversed and time taken, on 
which the hire of their cabs would be regulated. 
An omnibus strike is also expected, a recent reduction 
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of hours having been accompanied by an increase 
in the number of journeys taken. 

Antwerp on Sunday celebrated a most brilliant 
and successful féte—-the “ Landjuweel ’—a revival 
of the literary contests of the later Middle Ages, 
with the pomp and circumstance attendant on them. 
A brilliant procession of allegorical groups mounted 
on cars marched through the city amid thousands of 
spectators, including the King. Prizes were awarded 
to the devisers of the most picturesque groups. 

Prince Bismarck’s advent in the Reichstag, which 
is now tolerably certain, is looked forward to with 
a good deal of curiosity. He will certainly serve as 
a nucleus for a new group of Conservatives and 
National Liberals—a revival, in fact, of the old 
Cartel¥ party. Then the Government will be thrown 
on the Catholic Centre for support, and neither its 
popularity nor its strength will be thereby increased. 
Count von Caprivi, it is predicted, will retire, and 
will be succeeded by Count Eulenburg, a personal 
enemy of Prince Bismarck. Whatever these pre- 
dictions may be worth, the Catholic Centre just now 
have decided to support the Conservative candidate 
at two impending bye-elections in Silesia. 

In default of news the German papers are still 
attempting to forecast the new military reforms. 
They have been generally supposed to include a 
reduction of the period of military service from 
three years totwo. But the Kreuz Zeitung, which 
is supposed to be in the confidence of the Govern- 
ment, attacks this idea, and declares that the 
Emperor is totally opposed to it. In any case, the 
reforms are likely to arouse active opposition on 
financial grounds. For instance, the tobacco tax, 
and proposed restriction (as with us) of tobacco 
cultivation which they will entail, is stated to be 
one of the most injurious measures imaginable for 
the Grand Duchy of Baden. The Liberals now are 
adverse to them, and even anticipate their rejection. 

The German Government has finally decided not 
to aid the proposed Berlin International Exhibition. 
The great industrial and commercial centres were 
lukewarm in its support, while Prussia and the great 
majority of the States composing the Empire were 
opposed to it. It is possible, though not likely, that 
private enterprise may now step in. 

Saturday last was the thirteenth anniversary of 
Count Taaffe’s second appointment as Premier of 
Austria. Most of the Vienna papers eulogise him, 
one Liberal organ praising him as the promoter of 
the idea that each nationality in the Empire should 
be represented in its Ministry. The Croatian 
Nationalists have been badly defeated in the muni- 
cipal elections at Agram. The Roumanian agitation 
in Hungary is said to be calming down. 

In view of the General Election in Italy a great 
Irredentist meeting is announced in Rome for the 
first week in September, to protest against the Triple 
Alliance. The recent conflicts around the statue of 
Columbus have produced their effect in a manifesto 
of Democratic delegates at Rome in favour of the 
abolition of the Papal guarantees and the abrogation 
of the article in the Constitution which makes 
Catholicism the State religion. 

The annual “ Congress of Syndics” (mayors), held 
this year at Ancona, has shown itself very decidedly 
Radical. It has protested against the municipal 
payments now made for the maintenance of church 
buildings, demanded the suppression of religious 
charities, and indicated a strong desire for the popu- 
larisation of city government. 

A revival of brigandage is reported from Sicily 
—a merchant of Castrogiovanni having been cap- 
tured just outside that town, and killed in default of 
ransom. In Spain, too, “ Anarchist outrages,” pro- 
bably reducible to agrarian crime, are reported from 
the neighbourhood of Cadiz. 

A flourishing hotel on a spur of the Dent de 
Morcles, overlooking St. Maurice in the Rhone valley, 
has been bought as a site for one of the projected 
forts, and is to be vacated this week. This haste, 
in the middle of the tourist season, is a significant 
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comment on the recent discussions of Swiss 
neutrality. 


On Thursday Grindelwald just escaped destruction 
by fire. As it is, the Bir Hotel, the station, the 
English Church, and twenty houses were burnt. 

We refer elsewhere to M. Stambouloff’s visit to 
Constantinople, of which various sensational ex- 
planations have appeared, and to the Ministerial 
crisis in Serbia. The fifth anniversary of Prince 
Ferdinand’s accession was celebrated at Sofia on 
Sunday. 

The news of the Arab rebellion on the Upper 
Congo is fully confirmed: the rebels are advancing 
on Stanley Falls, and will there come into conflict 
with the troops of the Congo State, having swept 
away all the trading stations of the Upper Congo 
and Katangas companies in their advance. European 
hostility to the slave trade, and refusal to recognise 
the Arabs as middlemen in trading with the natives, 
are the chief causes assigned. 

The Chilian Congress has passed the Bill granting 
an indemnity to the crew of the Baltimore. In 
Venezuela fighting continues, and the Western 
portion has declared itself an independent republic. 








A TORY PLAN OF CAMPAIGN IN IRELAND. 





T is desirable that both Englishmen and Irishmen 
should understand the arrangements which the 
Tories have set on foot for mischief-making in Ire- 
land during the approaching winter. Their devices 
for discrediting Mr. Morley are of two sorts—Orange 
fireworks in the North, and a deliberate attempt to 
rekindle agrarian crime in the South. The first 
danger is confined to a few towns, and can be 
averted by half-a-dozen police officers and magis- 
trates determined to enforce the law against stone- 
throwers in Orange sashes as honestly as they would 
make short work of an assault upon a land-grabber 
in Tipperary. The mass of the Protestant popu- 
lation, having given their votes against Home Rule, 
as they did against Catholic Emancipation, and 
against the Disestablishment of the Church, will 
accept results like the shrewd and peacefully minded 
folk tliey are. It will not even be necessary to send 
Colonel Saunderson before two Removables. It will 
not be a question of protecting the Queen’s for- 
tresses from Orange insurrection, but of protecting 
Catholic public-houses in a few Loyalist and thirsty 
back-lanes of Belfast and Portadown. 

Much more formidable are the plans for landlord 
operations in the South and West. Since Mr. Balfour 
took advantage of the Parnell split to quit the Irish 
Secretaryship, the aim of all well-affected Castle 
officials and of their landlord confederates has been 
to show that he had completed his triumphant task, 
and left naught but peace behind him. Prosecutions 
were dropped, the jails emptied, proclamations under 
the Crimes Act revoked, virgin police-statistics 
handed to Castle judges, who proceeded to stump 
the country upon the blessed results of Coercion, 
and, by means of the irresistible “ pressure within 
the law” which a Tory executive can exercise upon 
the Irish gentry, the landlords were induced to live 
up to the Balfour legend by taking their rents as 
they could get them and shunning eviction. It was 
not, of course, that Mr. Balfour had altered the 
agrarian conditions of the country one jot. It 
was that active coercion was playing havoc with 
the Tory majority at the bye-elections, and that 
peace must be had at all hazards before the 
General Election to prove that the battering-ram 
and the Jedweed justice of the Removables had done 
their work. Mr. Balfour, with an effrontery which 
was truly sublime, accounted for his running away 
from the Irish people by proclaiming that it was 
the Irish people who had run away from him. 
Peace in Ireland was, therefore, sound Tory policy 
up to the date of the Tory downfall at the General 
Election. Turbulence in Ireland the moment 
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the firm Tory hand is withdrawn is no less ob- 
viously the Tory requirement henceforward, if 
the twenty years of resolute government theory 
is to hold water. The picture of Irish dis- 
affection cowering under Mr. Balfour's lash, and 
even gratefully licking the hand that smote it, 
would be ineffective without a companion picture of 
the moonlighter «nd the cattle-hougher emerging 
from their lair once more at the news that the police 
and Removables have fallen under the namby-pamby 
sway of Mr. Morley. Before clearing out of Ireland, 
the Tory officials and their landlord confederates 
have laid their lines for two attempts to discredit 
the future Government of Ireland—first, by placing 
it on official record that the Tories left the country 
in a state of idyllic tranquillity, and, secondly, by 
laying up the materials for an effective series of 
explosions the moment the Liberals discard Coercion. 

The proclamation exempting the county of Clare 
from the operations of the Crimes Act was a stroke 
of impudence scarcely inferior to the famous theory 
that the men slain on the Square of Mitchelstown 
were killed by ricochet shots. The county of Clare 
was one of the only two counties in which excep- 
tional agrarian crime could be quoted as an excuse 
for passing the Coercion Act. Coercion made not the 
smallest impression upon Captain Moonlight’s mid- 
night reign in that county. More murders and 
armed raids have occurred within the past year in 
Clare than in the year preceding Mr. Balfour's Chief 
Secretaryship. By a grim piece of irony, the very 
newspaper containing the Tory proclamation declar- 
ing peace reigned in the county Clare contained also 
the news of an audacious series of raids by armed 
moonlighters the previous night in the neighbourhood 
of Ennis. A few days later, a sheriff's party, 
escorted by a vast police force, was fired upon with 
rifles in the neighbourhood of Bodyke, and a brisk 
interchange of shots took place between the police 
and the moonlighters. Within the same week there 
was news of a midnight descent by armed men upon 
the Vandeleur estate on the western side of the 
county. It is only a few months ago since a 
land agent was shot dead in Tulla on a Sabbath 
morning, and nobody has been made amenable 
for the crime. All these things were relegated 
to an obscure corner of the news columns of the 
Times and were unnoticed in its leading articles. 
The Coercion judge who opened the Clare Assizes 
last month had not a word of horror for the 
murdered land agent, nor for the unchecked mid- 
night adventures of Captain Moonlight, but made a 
speech for use by Tory orators hereafter to show 
that nobody was any longer reported by the police 
to be “partially boycotted” in Clare (obnoxious 
individuals had only been shot in the legs), and that 
consequently the electors of Great Britain, to whom 
the judge’s oration was really directed, might place 
implicit trust in the miracles wrought in the county 
Clare by Coercion. It will be interesting to note the 
sudden rise in value that moonlighting items from 
Clare will command henceforth in the Irish corre- 
spondence of the Times, and the pathetic citations 
that will be made from Mr. Justice O'Brien's speech 
at the Summer Assizes to recall in what a heavenly 
condition of tranquillity Mr. Balfour left the county 
Clare, and into what a pandemonium Mr. Morley’s 
conciliatory methods will have reduced it. 

While the Tory officials are thus proclaiming in 
the Gazette the Munchausen exploits of Coercion in 
the past, their landlord allies in all directions are 
making provision for abundant Liberal troubles in 
the future. The landlords are docile in their re- 
lations with a Tory Government. They are the 
sworn enemies of a Home Rule Chief Secretary. The 
word was passed from Dublin Castle for the last 
eighteen months that peace was the cry for the 
General Election. The landlords accordingly lay 
low ; they met their tenants with a sweet smile, and 
adjourned any question of latitats or battering- 
rams that might embarrass Mr. Balfour before the 
British electorate. But now the landlords can oblige 





Mr. Balfour even more by making themselves dis- 
agreeable than they could do hitherto by helping 
him to prove that he had brought about an Irish 
millennium. It would be folly to shut one’s eyes to 
the evidences that every landlord-and-tenant quarrel 
which has lain dormant for the past couple of years 
will now be deliberately forced into activity, with 
the view of hampering Mr. Morley’s government of 
Ireland and producing illustrations of Irish turbulence 
and crime for use during the Home Rule debates of 
next session. One great landlord in the South (Lord 
Bandon) has issued a decree that all his tenants 
shall be adjudicated bankrupts unless they shall 
have wiped off their arrears by a date peremptorily 
named. The sinister figure of Colonel O'Callaghan 
(whose Bodyke evictions gave rise to one of the 
most tragic episodes in Mr. Balfour's juvenile days as 
a Coercionist) has appeared again, revolver in hand, 
at the head of his Crowbar Brigade. The one crime- 
creating thing that was left to be done by the 
syndicate of landlords who have devastated the 
Ponsonby Estate—the eviction of the last batch of 
tenants—has just been set in motion. Mr. Smith- 
Barry, who, for many months past, might have 
removed the New Tipperary mart, has chosen the 
very moment of the change of Government to 
carry out that irritating operation. It is not that 
the demolition of the mart in the least degree 
changes the fortunes of the New Tipperary struggle ; 
because the mart has been compulsorily closed for 
nearly eighteen months past, yet New Tipperary 
grows apace. Mr.Smith-Barry is not even influenced 
by any desire of personal triumph ; because, although 
a technicality of the law gives him at this moment 
the satisfaction of tearing down the mart, there is 
the best legal reason to believe that the moment the 
brief intermediate interest he trickily acquired in 
the premises expires, he will be legally compellable 
to put back every stone he is now removing, and 
re-erect the mart in precisely the same condition 
in which he found it. Its demolition is simply 
a step in the new Tory Plan of Campaign, designed 
to provoke reprisals on the part of a hot-blooded 
population, excited by the news of the downfall of 
the intolerable policé tyranny that has wrung the 
people's hearts for the last few years. In the same 
way, the high Castle officials, whose police arrange- 
ments wilfully facilitated street-rioting during the 
late General Election, in the few districts where the 
more desperate of Mr. Redmond’s followers were 
sufficiently strong to attempt it, have bequeathed to 
the new Government a crop of outrageous prosecu- 
tions, not against the desperadoes who deliberately 
organised the riots, but against clergymen and quiet 
citizens who attempted to defend their lives against 
fusillades of stones and bludgeons. All these 
things promise disturbance, bad blood, and em- 
barrassment for the new Administration, and every 
Tory landlord and Balfouresque Removable will 
cudgel his wits for the next few months for new 
proofs to the British public how law and order have 
degenerated in Ireland since the halcyon days of the 
Cecil Roches and the Captain Segraves. The calcula- 
tion is that thousands of evicted tenants, who have 
looked forward to a Liberal Government as their 
deliverers, and who now find they will have to pass 
weary months before deliverance can reach them, 
may by a due process of tormentation be stirred into 
open revolt during the winter; and the calculation 
also is, lam sorry to say, that the more reckless of 
the Redmondites, for want of any better plan for 
multiplying Mr. Gladstone's difficulties, may be 
relied upon to co-operate as apostles of disorder. 

To be warned of dangers such as these is to 
be armed against them. If British newspaper 
readers during the winter find items of agrarian 
trouble in Ireland magnified with lurid rhetoric 


in the Unionist journals, they will please to re- 
member that they are reading of precisely the same 
Clanricarde struggles, and Ponsonby struggles, and 
Luggacurran struggles which Mr. Balfour has left 
behind him just where he found them, and that 
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all that is proved is the arrant falsity of the 
story with which England has been drenched for 
the past two years—that Mr. Balfour had once 
for all put down the agrarian combinations by the 
strong hand. 

On the other hand, it may be hoped that the 
eagerness of the Tories for a disturbed winter, and 
the patent character of their arrangements to ensure 
it, will act as a sufficient warning to the Irish people 
against the insanity of confederating with their 
mortal enemies to maul Mr. Morley’s government of 
Ireland. Mr. Morley, for his part, it may be antici- 
pated, will not content himself with counsels of 
patience to men who have for long and bitter years 
iced their blood against temptation, and whose 
right of restitution to their homes the Liberal party 
in the last Parliament attested by their votes. A 
Royal C »mmission of Inquiry into the merits of those 
outstanding agrarian troubles, with a view to finding 
a sensible legislative solution for them next session, 
would restrain the evicted tenants’ hand from anger 
in the meantime. What objection the Unionists 
can invent to such an inquiry it would take a man 
of Mitchelstown-ricochet-shot imagination to sug- 
gest. Inquiry would either demonstrate the truth 
of the English platform speeches, proving that there 
are no such troubles: that Mr. Balfour put them 
down: or at the least, a Commission would throw a 
flood of light upon the diabolical workings of the Plan 
of Campaign and would for ever establish the accuracy 
of Mr. Balfour's assurances that the tenants’ combina- 
tions were founded upon dishonesty and propagated by 
crime. What have the Clanricardes and Smith-Barrys 
to dread from coming forward in open court to make 
manifest their own shining virtues and the notorious 
iniquities of their tenants and of their tenants’ 
advisers? Here is another “ Parnellism and Crime” 
Commission ready to the hand of Toryism—if, per- 
chance, there are no tremblings lest the libels on the 
Plan of Campaign may turn out as disastrously as 
the Pigott forgeries. We, for our part, may be 
permitted to indulge a suspicion that the more 
thoroughgoing is the inquiry the more completely it 
will shatter the fool's paradise which Mr. Balfour's 
airy boasts have spun together in the Tory brain on 
the subject of his Irish exploits; that the evicted 
tenants were neither dishonest in their claims nor 
criminal in their methods; that they were expelled 
from their homes and despoiled of their property in 
pursuance of a conspiracy between Mr. Balfour and 
a syndicate of landlords for the crime of forcing the 
Land Act of 1887 upon the Tory Government; that 
their struggle, as a mere piece of human heroism, is 
one of the most gallant upon record ; and that their 
restitution to their little homes and fields will be a 
just and elementary corollary of the electoral verdict 
which has hurled their persecutors from power. 

WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 








THE LIBERALS IN OFFICE. 





SoME MIDDLE-AGED MAUNDERINGS. 


YO the pendulum has swung once more; the Ins 
are out again and the Outs are in. Twelve 
years and a little more ago something of the same 
kind happened, “only more so,” and again twelve 
years before that. Do any people feel now, one 
wonders, as some of us felt then? Though it is 
hard to believe, mankind is on the average always 
about the same age; and there are probably thou- 
sands of energetic young men to whom the defeat of 
the so-called Unionists promises as much as did to 
their predecessors the rout of the Jingoes in 1880 or 
the accession to power, in 1868, of a Ministry in 
which a place could be found for John Bright. Some 
hearts must be as light during the August of 1892 
as others were in April, 1880, and yet others, doubt- 
less, in the early winter of 1868. The present writer 
did not care enough for politics in 1868 to have 





preserved any very vivid recollection of his own 
feelings ; indeed, in those happy days he had barely 
emerged from the Toryism which is (and ought to 
be) the political creed of every self-respecting school- 
boy and most undergraduates. Even the disaster of 
1874—owing, perhaps, to the nature of his then 
occupation and environment—affected him less than 
would the defeat of a favoured side at Lord’s or 
Putney. To him, as to many others, “conversion” 
came with the events of 1876 and ’77. The language 
of Mr. Disraeli, the tone of the organs of cultured 
Toryism, at a time when the issue between freedom 
and slavery, between progress and barbarism, was 
once more presented in a definite form, showed 
plainly how little Toryism had changed its nature 
since the days of Eldon or Metternich. Most 
questions have many sides; here was one which 
had only two. The main facts were undisputed. 
An industrious and peaceful population was held 
in subjection by a race inferior to itself in every 
point save perhaps physical force—a people who 
had made progress in civilisation, and were capa- 
ble of more, coerced by a barbarian horde which 
for four hundred years had never shown the 
least capacity for any kind of development. Could 
there be a better test of a man’s claim to the title 
of Liberal or Tory than the direction of his sym- 
pathies during that struggle? So when at the next 
available opportunity the country at large expressed 
its opinion and got rid of the first Ministry for many 
years which had been able to show what Tories in 
power as well as in office were like, many of us felt 
as we had never felt before the meaning of a victory 
at the polls. 

And how long did this sense of elation last—this 
conviction that now we had a Parliament which 
would have the will, and the power too, 


‘“ Because right was right to follow right, 
in the scorn of consequence ”’ ? 


How long was it before the Government which 
had come into power to devise Liberal things, and 
to stand by them, found itself—to the shame of some 
of its supporters—baffled on a matter involving one 
of the fundamental articles of the Liberal creed? 
Memories are short, or not a single member calling 
himself a Liberal who in any of the contests 
which arose round Mr. Bradlaugh voted with the 
party led on that occasion by Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff would ever have ventured to show his face 
again as a Liberal candidate. This was but a begin- 
ning; but it showed the forces with which a Liberal 
Government had to contend. As might have been 
expected, an Opposition to whom religion presented 
itself as a suitable weapon wherewith to damage 
political adversaries were not likely to be more 
squeamish with regard to patriotism. That the 
Government of 1880-1885 committed many errors in 
their foreign policy, no Liberal will deny. But 
their predecessors’ policy had left things in a diffi- 
cult position; and while of their worst mistakes 
some were obviously due to the necessity of finish- 
ing with some semblance of continuity the work 
which had been cut out, others perhaps arose 
from an over-readiness to conciliate critics real 
or supposed. That you should not embarrass 
the Government in its foreign policy was a maxim 
which Ministerial speakers and writers had preached 
day by day from 1874 till 1880. How far the same 
persons acted upon it when the Government was no 
longer on their side a very brief search in the news- 
paper files of the following years will show. During 
the first eight weeks of the session of 1884 no less 
than seventeen debates about Egypt were started. 
Probably some of these were intended less to em- 
barrass the Government in its foreign policy than to 
delay the passage of the Franchise Bill; in fact, the 
real measure of their sincerity was given early in the 
following year. On February 24th the closure was 
moved from the Ministerial side expressly in order 
to clear the way for one of the many motions of cen- 
sure in reference to the Soudan War. The chance of 
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putting the Government in a fix was too tempting; 
and the Tories left the House without voting, thus 
reducing the majority to a figure barely sufficient, 
according to the rules then in force, to carry the 
closure against the standing opposition of the Irish 
party. But, indeed, anyone who chanced—as did 
the present writer—to walk up Whitehall on the 
morning of February 5th might have got a pretty 
clear insight into the value of the “patriotism” of 
the party which claimed a monopoly of that virtue. 
Several of the leading persons on the Opposition 
side were coming in the opposite direction, and the 
countenances of one and all expressed the frankest 
glee. News had arrived that morning of the fall of 
Khartoum. It is needless to speak here of the use 
which the men who had sent Cavagnari to his death 
made of the fate of Gordon; but as the names have 
been mentioned, it may be as well to point out that 
while Gordon undertook his mission confident of 
success, Cavagnari set out for Cabul in the full con- 
viction that he would never return. 

Then came the difficulty with Russia; the 
Churchills and the Bartletts got yet another innings; 
and though the direct attacks failed, the majorities 
steadily diminished, and it was no surprise when the 
Government, “ riding for a fall,” allowed themselves 
to be beaten on some point connected with beer, and 
went out of office. Five years had been sufficient, 
thanks to half-hearted friends and unscrupulous 
opponents, to make an end of the Ministry which had 
come into office with such high hopes. 

Of the difficulties with which it had to contend, 
only the merest selection has been given. To 
enumerate those arising out of the government of 
Ireland alone, from the day when Lord Beaconsfield, 
still smarting from defeat, persuaded the Lords to 
reject the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, and 
so paved the way, as he intended, for all the troubles 
of the following year, would require as much space 
as has already been used. With regard to them, all 
that need be said is that here again the Government 
suffered in some measure for its own fault, for its 
own want of faith in Liberal methods. So at least 
all of us see now: some few saw it then. But here, 
too, its foes were they of its own household. 

To what end, it may be asked, is all this old stuff 
raked over again? Chiefly because politicians have 
short memories ; and the writer, not being a poli- 
tician, and having a vivid recollection of the contrast 
between his hopes in 1880 and his memories in 1885, 
would like to caution those who now stand where he 
and others did in the former year against imagining 
that one Liberal victory makes a millennium. Indeed, 
to the Liberal of a little experience, who is not a 
politician, the ideal position is—Tories in office, and 
not over-secure there. We will not say, then only 
do Liberal measures stand a chance of passing, but 
history showsthat it is under these conditions that the 
greatest Liberal measures have been passed. However, 
this is a point to which, in the present condition of 
human nature, we can hardly press the principle of 
“ Measures, not men.” If ever the time does come 
when the side which has the power will allow its 
adversaries to retain the emoluments and get the 
credit of the measures, legislation will surely be 
superfluous. One thing we may be allowed to hope, 
namely, that those who are now in office will aim 
rather at satisfying their friends than at conciliating 
their opponents. Those who have for six years 
governed on the principle of aversion to Mr: Glad- 
stone may just as well be left to cultivate that 
principle a little longer. In ordinary affairs the 
maxim to treat your friend as if he might one day 
be your enemy, and your enemy as if he might one 
day be your friend, may have its value; in politics 
it is meaningless. Once a friend always a friend; 
once an enemy—with very rare exceptions—always 
an enemy. The distinction is based on the very 
foundations of each man’s nature. Only be sure 
that you do not take an enemy for a friend, for it is 
through this that great purposes are wrecked, and 
Governments fall. A LOOKER-ON. 





RESEARCH IN EGYPT. 


HE glamour of Egypt possesses us more and 
more. It is not the Egypt of modern politics, 
nor the Egypt which the Messrs. Cook have exploited 
for the amusement of the active tripper, but the 
Egypt which the scientific digger is slowly, and with 
great labour, restoring to us—the Egypt that was 
finely and elaborately civilised before the stones of 
Rome were laid. Sundered from us by a heap of 
dusty centuries—so vast that the “drums and 
tramplings” of modern history seem but the echoes 
of a noisy week—this Egypt whose secret was held 
impenetrable till Champollion’s day comes nearer and 
grows less mysterious to us, so that we hope yet to 
know it as familiarly as scholars know the Athens of 
Pericles. The interest of the subject is infinite, and 
it is good to be informed from time to time both as 
to the progress of the work and as to the difficulties 
which it offers. 

We have before us a letter written the other 
day by one of the most distinguished and suc- 
cessful of the little band of toilers in this devoted 
field. The impression has been common that a 
principal obstacle to the progress of research in 
Egypt has been an insufficiency of money. Our 
correspondent—and he speaks out of an extended 
personal experience—informs us that this is not 
exactly the case. There is much work of the highest 
importance still to be done in Egypt, the cost of 
which may be met by existing supplies. The Egypt 
Exploration Fund can afford, we believe, to spend 
some £1,500 on excavation and survey; and such 
a sum in the hands of judicious workers, fortunate 
in the sites they choose, may and does accomplish a 
good deal. Other moneys are forthcoming from 
other sources. Excavators of proved ability, work- 
ing on their own account, do not lack the generous 
support of private individuals. Such a genius in 
this field as Mr. Flinders Petrie would certainly 
always find a purse or purses at his disposal ; such a 
one, indeed, in all probability has less difficulty in 
gathering patrons about him than in selecting 
from amongst them those to whom he would most 
willingly be responsible. Weare thinking, of course, 
not of the costliest but of the least costly kinds of 
excavation. The cost depends upon the nature and 
practicability of the site. One that is unencumbered 
and readily accessible may be made to yield much 
for a moderate outlay. On the other hand, sums that 
are not at present at the command either of the 
fund or of any private worker would be required to 
lay bare the levels of cities—-such as that of the 
Hyksos capital—the sites of which lie far beneath 
the surface and have been built upon in later times. 
These also may be uncovered for us one day. They 
are there, awaiting us; the teeth of time, we may 
feel sure, hag not even yet gnawed too far into them; 
and, in the meantime, it is well to know that for sites 
which are simpler to the excavator (though their yield 
may be of surpassing value) good money is available. 
The work, in fact, is going forward year by year. Now 
and again some stately volume—which, perhaps, just 
pays its way, and is precious to students, if not in 
extravagant demand at Mudie’s—informs us in detail 
of some new and rich discovery. Or it may be 
a slender monograph such as Mr. Petrie has given 
us this season, which epitomises in two hundred 
small pages a full ten years of laborious delving. 
The work goes forward, and not a year slips by but 
we are intellectually the wealthier for its results ; 
but there is still an obstacle. It is at this point that 
our correspondent comes in to enlighten us. 

“The real difficulty in the matter,” he says, “is 
not money, but men.” This is a fresh suggestion, 
and worth pressing. Full and proper discussion of 
it would require a rather long statement of the 
modern art of scientific excavation, and of the 
essential qualifications of the excavator. But a 
hint or two, sufficiently explanatory, may be set 
down. Men are not wanting to dig in Egypt, or 
wherever else there are profitable relics to be 
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burrowed for; it is the right sort of men that are 
wanting. Adventurers abound, and there is a touch 
of the adventurous in excavation. Excavation is 
only treasure-hunting—with a moral and intellectual 
aim. But the moral and intellectual aim makes a 
world of difference; and without that for one’s 
beacon light, there is no patient and continuous 
toil against a host of great or little troubles. Men 
start digging in Egypt under the guidance, it may 
be, of some practised and tireless hand, grow sick of 
efforts for which there is no prompt and marketable 
return, and throw down the shovel in disgust. This, 
however, is not a fair putting of the whole case. 
A beginner may start with the best intentions, and 
may find that, on this score or on that, he is not 
quite man enough for the work. A combination 
of parts is needed for the first-rate excavator. 
One must be something scholarly, ard by no 
means without imagination; and, with these gifts, 
one must be able to rough it to any extent when 
occasion asks. In his chapter on Hawara, in “Ten 
Years’ Digging in Egypt,” Mr. Flinders Petrie notes, 
in quite a casual way, that he spent a day sitting up 
to his nose in water, in a sarcophagus, “struggling 
with the inner coffins’; and elsewhere he has jotted 
down that he had to strip and duck in a pool, to get 
the grime off him, after a day’s work in a dirty 
tomb. Here are plain trials for the incomplete ex- 
plorer. To put it in a sentence, the work demands 
more tenacity, power of roughing it, and mechanical 
taste and aptitude than one looks to find amongst 
the scholarly class; and more of the historical sense, 
and general literary and antiquarian knowledge, 
than are common amongst the race of pioneers. 
It is not that the very highest abilities are 
needful, but that there is called for, and im- 
peratively required, a certain blending of differ- 
ent gifts and powers that are not often united 
in one and the same individual. But this complex 
type of worker ought not to be so uncommon a pro- 
duct of our age. Is it not indeed just such a type 
as this that we look to our universities to furnish us 
with—the type of the athletic scholar? Never was 
there a day in England when we laid more emphatic 
stress upon the importance of both kinds of educa- 
ion—the mental and the physical ; sought harder to 
give each its chance, and to get a unique result from 
the two. Here, amid the sands of Egypt, is oppor- 
tunity to try what the system is good for. “If we 
can find the men,” says our correspondent, “I have 
very little doubt about the money.” 
Does anyone inquire concerning the inducements ? 
It cannot be necessary to say that the results which 
have flowed from the decipherment of the hiero- 
glyphics—“ the discovery of the key unlocking the 
wisdom of ancient Egypt ’’—take rank amongst the 
best and highest achievements of this century. The 
Nile-land digger gives back to us glimpses, and more 
than glimpses, of a civilisation beside which the 
civilisations of Carthage, Athens, and Rome are of 
to-day. Piece by piece, the greatness of that Egypt 
which was already on “the way to dusty death” 
while Moses lived is being built up again. We are 
learning how highly educated that old world was, 
with its libraries, its voluminous and varied litera- 
ture, its wide-spread literary intercourse ; how proud 
and elaborate its civilisation—carving in stone, wood, 
ivory, and gold; writing in hieroglyphics;“arts of com- 
bined labour, of masonry, of sculpture, of metal-work- 
ing, of turning, of carpentry, of pottery, of weaving, of 
dyeing.” Who looks with a learned eye on the 
temples and the pyramids refuses to believe that 
the powers of the intellect have ever in any age 
reared greater monuments than these. We place 
the authors of these with Homer, with Solon, with 
Sophocles, with Shakspere. In the broad view of 
human history and civilisation, the progress of 
research in Egypt is of yet more supreme import- 
ance. “ Weare only yet,” says Mr. Flinders Petrie, 
“on the threshold of understanding the sources of 
the knowledge, the arts, and the culture, which we 
have inherited from a hundred generations.” Here 





are motives for the inspiration of new workers. The 
rewards are ideal, but, considered in an intellectual 
and a moral standpoint, they do not lack substance. 








AN OLD IRISH TOWN. 





7 OUGHAL is like an old English town, so much 
in the English manner is it built, and so many 
traces has it of successive English occupations. 
Where the long line of villas stretches away to 
westward, it is wild enough, with the great Atlantic 
rollers ravening at the sea-wall, and rising above it 
in high spurts of thin spray. But the town itself 
lies in a sheltered inlet, and over the water are the 
green Waterford hills making a bulwark against the 
breakers. You enter the town at this point through 
rows of tall, old houses, whose great fronts, although 
decayed, tell of the town’s ancient pretensions. 
There is a boulevard of crooked trees blown away 
from the sea-wind, and when they are green one 
thinks to enter Youghal by an avenue of tender 
shade. 

Over all the place hangs the memory and the 
glamour of the past. It is like a tapestry blown in 
the wind, whereon one sees mistily gigantic figures 
of knights and horses. The Earls of Desmond, the 
Munster branch of the Geraldines, built up the 
fortunes of Youghal, and went nigh to ending them 
in the struggle with Elizabeth Tudor, wherein the 
Desmonds were so fatally worsted. Those descend- 
ants of Strongbow’s freebooters were great and 
magnificent, far too much so not to be crushed when 
they became more Irish than the Irish—sons, rather, 
of the breast that fostered them than the womb 
that bare them—lIrish princes rather than earls with 
an English patent of nobility. 

Their ruins are all over the country, their castles 
and abbeys and churches clad in the heavy ivy, and 
mouldering away in the wind and weather. Temple 
Michael, on the Blackwater, was one of their strong- 
holds. There is a story of an Earl Gerald who 
died there. They buried him across the water 
in holy Ardmore of St. Declan, with its church 
and round tower and holy well. . But even there 
the Geraldine was homesick for Temple Michael ; 
and ‘so every night across the water, when 
the waves were roaring like bulls, or in the silver 
calm of a summer night, came a voice, strange and 
terrible, erying:—‘ Garault arointha ! ”"—«-., “Gerald! 
hurry, hurry!” “Garault arointha!”—* Give Gar- 
aultaferry!” And those who loved the dead man, 
and the men of his following, were heart-broken 
listening to the lonely crying, till at last some young 
men put out to sea one night—the very place where 
now you may be ferried to Waterford for a groat— 
and took up the Earl's coffin and carried him back to 
Temple Michael, where he rested in peace. Earl 
Thomas, the eighth Earl, and called the Great, made 
munificent foundations in Youghal. He re-edified 
St. Mary’s Church, built the College of Youghal, 
with an endowment of £600 annually—equal to 
£3,000 in our days—for a Warden, eight Fellows, and 
eight Singing-men, who were to have a common 
table, and live in a collegiate manner. He also built 
the Warden’s house, in the English fashion, with 
gables and oriel windows. This was afterwards 
to be Raleigh’s house, which for many a one 
has more fascinating memories than any memorial 
of the Esmonds. Walter Raleigh was at Youghal 
in 1588-89, when he was Mayor of the town, and 
resided in the Warden’s house. He had a grant 
of 12,000 acres or more of the Desmond's for- 
feited estates, including the town of Youghal. The 
Raleigh House, as it is called, is a veritable old 
English manor-house, with its three gables and its 
oriels, its peaked and twisted chimneys, all clad 
heavily in the green ivy. There is one beautiful 
oriel window wherein together sat Raleigh and 
Edmund Spenser, the one reading, the other criticis- 
ing, the first manuscript of the “ Faéry Queene,” 
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The old room puts you back at once among the 
Elizabethans. It is a beautiful room, wainscotted 
and panelled in old oak, and with the most richly 
and delicately carved mantel-piece. It is up to the 
ceiling, and divided in panels wherein are set figures 
of Faith, Hope, and Charity, bordered with a wealth 
of device. The window is hidden in green, and one 
sees over the myrtle-clad walls the old tower of St. 
Mary’s Church. The house belonged to the late 
Sir John Pope-Hennessy, who preserved it with 
admirable reverence. The room of oak is so dark 
on an autumn evening that the wax candles only 
make darkness visible. On the walls are half a dozen 
portraits of Sir Walter, olive-faced, brown-eyed, full 
of the ineffable glamour which hangs about the man, 
and makes one forget the bloodthirstiness of his 
first deeds in Ireland, savage as those of any pirate 
or buccaneer on the high seas. This is Sir Walter in 
his gentlehood, “The Shepherd of the Ocean,” as 
Edmund Spenser styles him. From another window 
you see the four twisted yew-trees in whose shade 
Raleigh sat smoking that time when the servant 
drenched him with water to put his fire out. From 
here he and Edmund Spenser took sail at the port of 
Youghal for London, the one in forlorn hope to 
recover the waning favour of “ Cynthia, the Lady of 
the Sea,” the other to conduct the business of pub- 
lishing the first three books of the “ Faéry Queene.” 
Spenser's Castle of Kilcolman, in another part of the 
country, is a naked ruin on a rock, haunted, it may 
be, by the dying cry of the poet’s child, who was 
burnt to death there in 1598. Spenser fled away 
after this to London, and died within the year, poor 
and broken-hearted. The descendants of him and 
his Elizabeth, whom he married in Cork, were in our 
own times still living in Cork County. 

Sir Walter went away from Youghal on his last 
voyage to the West Indies in August, 1617. He 
never saw his Irish estates again. They had come 
unrighteously to him from the attainted Geraldine, 
and from him, disgraced and attainted, they passed 
to Robert Boyle, the first Earl of Cork. There isa 
letter preserved from the latter to Raleigh's son, 
after his father’s death, in which, no doubt, Lord 
Cork makes a succinct and most lawyer-like state- 
ment of the various loans Raleigh had of him, for 
the satisfaction of which he received Youghal and 
its belongings; but to the bargain there is a 
suspicious absence of witnesses. However, this is 
delightful as being put in Raleigh's mouth, and 
addressed to his second son, Walter, also a dead 
man at the time of my Lord Cork’s statement :— 


“Wat, you see how nobly my Lord Boyle hath 
entertained me and my friends; and therefore I 
charge you upon my blessing that you never 
question to Lord Boyle for anything I have sold 
him, for if he had not bought my Irish land it 
wou'd have fallen to the Crown, and then some Scot 
or other would have begged it.” 


Sir John Pope-Hennessy gathered in the house, 
besides the Raleigh portraits, a good many in- 
teresting things belonging to the period. In the 
hall is Queen Elizabeth's grant, signed by her, of 
a pension to Eleanor, Countess of Desmond. The 
bedroom in which Sir Walter slept is an oak- 
panelled room, similar to his study. I would not 
take a fortune and sleep there, though there is 
no story of his “ walking.” The dining-room, also 
low and quaint and dark, has a faint earthy smell; 
in one corner of the room there is supposed 
to be a subterranean passage to the church. 
The boards actually lift up and reveal the open- 
ing; but some former occupant of the Raleigh 
house threw down in the passage several loads 
of earth, which still remain there. Such openings 
are not uncommon in Youghal. If one may believe 
the stories, it is tunnelled with subterranean ways 
to the sea. The Knights Templars, who had their 
preceptory at Rhincrew, the first point of land after 
entering the Blackwater at Youghal, had many such 
winding passages, though I do not know that any 





now are open amid the ruins. They, the Templars, 
were established here by Raymond le Gros, who came 
over with Strongbow, and is buried at Molana 
Abbey, on the Blackwater. At Rhincrew—Trished, 
Runi-cru, “the Point of Blood”—they could see 
from their eyrie the ships coming to take them to 
Palestine. Their hidden walls probably wound under 
the bog, which is now the harbour of Youghal, and 
from which the skeletons of great animals have been 
taken. An old history, dated in the last century, 
says that at that time there were the remains of a 
mill upon a rock at the entrance to the harbour, 
which shows how greatly the sea has encroached. 
Another kind of oubliette may be seen at Strancally 
Castle, a ruined Desmond fortress, where there is a 
chamber in the rock, a drowning-hole so-called, 
whence an inconvenient person could easily be 
dropped into the river. 

You may see the tombs of Crusaders who were 
probably Templars in St. Mary’s Church, one of the 
most beautiful of Irish churches. They are in the 
Earl of Cork’s Chantry, where is the bewildering 
monument of that founder of his family. It is all 
in Italian marbles, painted over. In the midst lies 
the Earl himself in armour, and with his head on a 
cushion. The painted eyes and face are something 
to remember. At his head and his feet are his two 
wives, the one who died in childbirth having a tiny 
cradle by her with the one baby in it; the other, 
who was the mother of nine children, looks down 
complacently on the long line of little effigies, all 
dressed in the fashion of their day, with ruffs and 
farthingales, and such fripperies. Up above is the 
Earl's mother, Joan Naylor, wearing a large straw 
hat, and dressed in the finest of Court robes. It is 
all inexpressibly tawdry and grotesque in the mellow 
darkness of the beautiful old church. 

At Youghal it is not easy to slip from the past to 
the present. If you would return to the nineteenth 
century, there is a good deal to see. There is 
Youghal pottery, of tine and simple shapes, and 
certain stained-glass works. There is the quaintest 
of main streets, with the great clock-tower spanning 
its midst. If you would be fin de siécle, in a political 
sense, you can go and visit the Ponsonby tenants a 
few miles out of the town, and, as you are in the 
neighbourhood, can compare their wretchedness with 
Mr. Smith-Barry’s magnificence at Fota, that lovely 
island at the north of the River Lee. Living is 
cheap at Youghal. Those stately houses facing the 
College walls, overhung with myrtle and purple 
valerian, are to be let for a song. The great Red 
House in the main street, which might be the scene 
of a story of Hawthorne's, you can have for £30 a 
year, though it will need a roof on it. But insensibly 
you will live in the past, with Knights Templars 
and Desmonds, with fascinating English adven- 
turers, or even, if you are Puritanical, with Noll 
himself, who was here in 1649, and whose house you 
will see in the main street, hard by the monastery 
of the Hospitallers of St. John. The strange and 
interesting things in Youghal would need an article 
even for the naming of them. There is scarce an 
inch of it that is not storied ground. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 








LYKOSURA. 





IGH up on the slopes of Lykaon, above the 
village of Stala, it has long been known that 
there exist ruins of a temple and fortress, which 
were rightly identified as the sanctuary of Despoena 
and the Acropolis of Lykosura. This was the site of 
the town which Greek legends asserted to be the 
earliest dwelling-place of the mythical kings of 
Arcadia; and here was the seat of one of the chief 
Arcadian worships, which rivalled the great cult of 
Zeus Lykaeus himself, in the precinct with its altar 
on the very summit of Lykaon, where, till compara- 
tively late times, human sacrifices were offered—of a 
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worship so strongly rooted, that it saved the dwellers 
in Lykosura from being forced to leave their homes, 
as were most of the Arcadian communities, and join 
in the foundation of Megalopolis; when Epaminondas, 
designing to strengthen Arcadia by uniting it, only 
gave opportunities for fatal quarrels. And so the 
Lykosurans lived on, at the head of their valley. 
But with the fall of the gods of Greece fell their 
temples; and the ruins at Lykosura, more fortunate 
than many, were soon covered by earth washed down 
from the slope of the Acropolis above. That they 
were quickly hidden is clear from the considerable 
remains now left, which would hardly have been 
spared, had they been visible, in the Middle Ages, 
when the hill was occupied by a small fortress. 
Only a few blocks of stone could be seen above 
ground, till recently M. Kavvadias, the Ephor- 
General of Antiquities in Greece, was attracted by 
the site, and the excavations which followed, under 
the direction of M. Leonardos, Ephor of Olympia, 
produced results of singular importance. Besides a 
very large number of architectural fragments, there 
were found several pieces of the group which once 
adorned the temple, and which could be identified 
from the description given by Pausanias. The work 
was by Damophon of Messene, an artist of the earlier 
part of the fourth century, and represented Despoena 
and her mother Demeter seated on a throne—the 
elder goddess on the right with a torch in one hand, 
the other resting on her daughter’s shoulder— while 
Despoena had a sceptre and the mystic chest of the 
earth-goddesses ; on one side of the throne stood 
Artemis, clad as a huntress, but carrying in her hands 
the attributes of her lower-world nature, the torch 
and snakes: on the other Anytus, the Titan nurse, 
according to story, of Despoena. Of this group, 
three heads have been discovered—a colossal one, 
probably Despoena, and two of slightly lesser pro- 
portions, which must be Artemis and Anytus. The 
features of all are well preserved, and are very 
interesting to study. They show distinctly the 
influence of Pheidias—if modern criticism will allow 
the ascription of any works to Pheidias—upon the 
artist: as set up now, in the Central Museum at 
Athens, the heads are too near the eye-line; but, if 
they are looked at from a distance, the breadth and 
grandeur of the treatment come out excellently. Of 
the other fragments, the most pleasing is a piece of 
drapery, apparently one of the folds which fell from 
the raised arm of Demeter. Its size—it is about 
three feet long—offers scope for the delicate and 
minute treatment which makes it so charming; 
lines of figures in relief, of animals and winged 
victories, adorn it, and give a representation such as 
has not before been found of the embroidered robes 
which were dedicated to the service of the gods, and 
which were only known hitherto from small vase- 
paintings, or restored on the analogy of some 
remains of garments from the Crimean graves. 
Another fragment—a female torso, left at Lykosura 
on account of its size, which made it impossible to 
move it over a roadless country—is chiefly inter- 
esting as showing the worth of a statement of 
Pausanias, that the central figures were made of one 
block of marble: as this piece, which must have 
belonged to one or other of the goddesses, shows 
clearly the clamp-marks for attaching the arms. 
But the peculiar value of these remains is that they 
are the first actual temple-statues, identifiable as 
such, found in Greece. Hitherto, most of the works 
of sculpture discovered have been votive offerings 
from communities or individuals; or statues of no 
religious significance; or, at best, copies of great 
originals; but now there are the remains of a group 
which was the very centre and embodiment of a 
worship. In the temple at Lykosura are still stand- 
ing the foundations of the base on which the group 
stood at the west end of the building, which show 
that the side figures stood on a slightly lower level, 
besides being smaller, than the seated ones in the 
centre. Beyond these, the remains of the temple 
are not of great importance: the floor and lower 





courses of the wall, built of local limestone, are 
fairly perfect, and a number of marble drums and 
pieces of architrave and triglyph-frieze lie scattered 
about. The entrance to the precinct is marked by a 
small temple, probably of Artemis Propylaea, from 
which the remains of a colonnade show the way to 
the main building. Just above, on the summit of a 
mound, are the foundations of a construction which 
has been identified as the Megaron mentioned by 
Pausanias—probably the earliest altar of Despoena, 
dating back to times earlier than the temple, at 
which the Arcadians sacrificed “each whatever he 
possessed ” to her who typified for them the fertility 
of the earth. Higher up again, on the top of the 
hill, are the remains of the Acropolis—a girdle-wall 
of large blocks of stone, which does not, however, 
present an appearance of such antiquity as would be 
expected in the central stronghold of “ the earliest 
of all cities, after the model of which all other Greek 
towns were built,” if Pausanias is to be believed ; in 
fact, this wall cannot be earlier than the middle of 
the fifth century. The fortress occupies a magni- 
ficent position, with almost sheer precipices along 
two sides, which cut it off from the mountain be- 
hind, the rock sloping down steeply elsewhere. And 
the view is equally magnificent: Lykaon rising at 
the back, and in front the Arcadian plain, cut by 
the beds of the Alpheus and Helisson, and stretching 
away to the ranges of Maenalus on the left and 
Taygetus on the right ; down, at the foot of the rock, 
the wild gorges of the streams which run to the 
Alpheus, which, as they open out, are filled with 
oaks and planes. The site of the Temple of Despoena 
rivals, in the scenery round it, the more famous 
prospects of Sunium, Aegina, or Bassae ; and, though 
the Greeks placed the precincts of their gods for 
other reasons than the view, yet to the modern 
visitor not the least of their charms lies in ,this 
accident. 








TWO FRENCH NOVELS. 





N “Chénerol” (Paris: Plon, Nourrit) Madame 
Henry Gréville deals with much the same theme 

as that of M. Alphonse Daudet’s last book, “ Rose 
et Ninette”—the way in which the sins of the 
divorced are visited upon the children. But though 
the subject is the same the treatment is vastly 
different. In M. Daudet’s study all is inspissated 
gloom, morbid psychology, an almost sordid pessim- 
ism ; we see the daughters of a corrupt mother 
themselves gradually corrupted, their hearts alien- 
ated from their father ; we are brought face to face 
with some of the nameless injustices, the hopeless 
tragedies of life. , Henry Gréville, as becomes a lady 
with whom it had always been a point of honour to 
leave her readers in a comfortable frame of mind, does 
her spiriting more gently, and only insists upon the 
sense of tears in human things as an adroit prepara- 
tion for smiles. In the matter of artistic workman- 
ship there is, of course,no comparison possible between 
the two books. The author of “ Rose et Ninette” offers 
us an exquisiteness of style, a delicate sensitive- 
ness to impressions, a power of minutely analysing 
the vague, the fugitive, the crepuscular in our 
moods which are undreamt of in the philosophy of 
Henry Gréville’s prolific and robust muse. But this 
is the holiday season, when we read a story for 
the story, and there is plenty of story in “ Chénerol.” 
There is also an adherence to the old rules of 
poetic justice, which somehow seems quite the fit 
accompaniment for the brass band at the end of the 
pier or a morning’s loafing behind the bathing- 
machines. The divorced lady, though quite heart- 
less, has weak lungs, and her wicked habit of 
wearing very low dresses, coupled with her equally 
wicked obstinacy in going to the opera in a snow- 
storm, naturally brings about her death just at 
the right time to allow the young people, whom 
her misconduct has so cruelly parted, to marry 
and live happy ever afterwards. Nor is the Jady’s 
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companion in wickedness permitted to get off scot- 
free. He has to expiate his offence by changing his 
name—though it seems, after all, no great hardship 
to swop Chénerol for Sauvignac. If it had been for 
Dupont, now, or Durand, one might have had a 
better measure of his repentance. And, in the end, 
he becomes quite a moral character, making his own 
weakness the theme of an unctuous sermon, like the 
“converted clowns” and others who occasionally 
perform the part of the awful example on temper- 
ance and revivalist platforms. “The fault,” he 
points out to his son, “was not committed on the 
day Mme. Villeroy forgot her duty, but on the day 
when I looked with longing eyes on my friend’s wife, 
and, thinking no harm, spoke to her of her beauty in 
words such as her husband or her daughter might 
not hear. Remember, my son, that, once you have 
started on that path, there are no venial errors: 
for no one knows what grain of sand will make 
the balance incline to one side ... and then into 
what an abyss we may be precipitated!” From 
which it will be observed that a tardy return 
to moral rectitude is no safeguard against mixed 
metaphors. Perhaps the one character in the book 
on whom Mme. Henry Gréville has borne a little too 
hardly is the first husband of the wicked Mme. 
Villeroy. Not only does she represent him as too 
timorous to challenge his wife’s companion, but 
actually exiles him to a villa in a dismal London 
suburb, where the furniture within and the strip of 
garden in front, and the interminable grey road 
beyond the garden, are all depressingly English. 
And this after the poor man had actually allowed 
himself to appear the guilty party in order to save 
his erring wife’s reputation! Even M. Daudet, with 
all his pessimism and leaning to tragedy, did not 
venture to add to the penalties of divorce the horror 
of residence in a London suburb. 

The Queen of Roumania’s new book, “ Marié 
(Paris: Perrin), is not a study of divorce, but of 
something which is understood to be often mentioned 
in the divorce court, incompatibility of temper. The 
husband here has what M. Edmond de Goncourt 
would call “le tempérament artiste,” and, according 
to his own showing—for the story is narrated in 
autobiographic form—must have been “ gey ill to 
live wi’.” He hates eating, or seeing people eat, or 
hearing of anyone eating. He trusts that people 
will some day learn to take their nutriment in the 
form of pills. Accordingly, his wife, a practical, 
masterful Englishwoman, insists on his checking the 
cook’s accounts! Moreover, she has a hearty ap- 
petite. For his part, he thinks women ought to 
live on perfumes. Then, his wife is a walking 
dictionary, while his talent is for “ passive ignor- 
ance.” Also he likes spending the night alone, 
rolled up in a bearskin before the fire—a practice 
entirely repugnant to the orderly Englishwoman. 
What makes things worse is that, though he 
has the artist temperament, he is not an artist; 
he is too lazy for that. His wife brings him 
music-paper, and cheerfully bids him compose on the 
spot, a request which naturally drives him to frenzy 
and ungentlemanly language. In short, he is very 
much like one of the ineffectual twins in “ The 
Golden Butterfly,” with the humour left out. That 
seems to us Carmen Sylva’s weak point; she has no 
sense of humour. She presents to us this whining, 
melancholy, despicable husband with all solemnity, 
and in apparent unconsciousness of the fact‘that he 
is the absurdest of creatures. Before he married 
Nora (which name, by-the-by, Carmen Sylva supposes 
to be short for Honoria) the husband loved Lavinia, 
a dark, full-blooded, fatal, volcanic creature, and 
throughout his married life he is always moaning 
and maundering over Lavinia’s picture, when he 
ought to be examining the cook’s accounts with the 
practical Nora. Ultimately Lavinia dies of a broken 
heart, and Nora nearly dies of the same, and the 
husband dies of consumption, but not until the 
reader, we fear, will have become heartily sick of all 





COROT. 





AST week one of the accidental linkings of 
4 thought which the pen is responsible for 
brought together the names of Ingres and Corot, and 
on the impulse of the moment I noted an analogy 
which has haunted my brain ever since. At first sight 
it would seem impossible to find any point of simi- 
larity between these two great artists. But that is 
because it is often difficult to see the artist on 
account of the critics; and none have been written 
about so falsely and unsympathetically as Ingres. 
When his name is mentioned the stereotype phrases 
are “cold,” “severe,” “rigid outline,” “classic grace,” 
ete. But, rightly or wrongly, I do not see Ingres in the 
light of these epithets. Of all painters, he seems to me 
to be the most emotional. The passion that vibrated 
in his soul as he watched the movement and sway of 
an outline is echoed in mine when I look on the very 
slightest paper or canvas that his hand drew upon, 
and every drawing of face, hand, and arm lives in 
my memory. The nearest imaginable equivalent to 
that august dream which stands in the British 
Museum, known as “ The Daughters of Alrope,” seems 
to me to be the pale, gracile grace of “ La Source” ; 
that young body growing innocent as a tendril—the 
flower-like loveliness of the face—that face which 
seems to express the whole world’s dream of 
youthful purity! Ah, what pleasure to write about 
what one really loves!—about that fac-simile, for 
instance, which we meet in artists’ studios, the 
strange lady in enigmatic laces, in whose lap 
loose fingers lie like Hindoo ornaments. O strange 
Parisian lady, in thy exotic eyes the medieval 
dream which haunted Da Vinci's soul appears 
purified, disinfected, and as if blown clean by 
some breath from Greece's divinest day! And 
when looking at this drawing, beautiful as if Phidias 
and Houkousai had stood on either side of Ingres, 
a twin inspiration, we have thought for nothing 
but the outline which clasps the face, the indication 
of the modelling along the outline of the face, the 
perfect and spontaneous creation of foliage-like 
laces about the neck, long silk arms with flower- 
like laces flowing round the wrists—exquisite, 
marvellous Japaneseries, and yet an august de- 
sign, for the pencil was held by one who had 
lived long in the innermost spirit of antiquity. 
And is not this immaculate sense of beauty and 
this unfailing perfection of form very near Phidias 
and Corot? Look at “Le Lac de Garde,” and say if 
the old Greek melody is audible in the line which 
bends and floats to the lake’s edge, in the massing 
of those lines which hold those trees in perfect 
place and poise, and in the contour of the broken 
birch which sweeps the pale-complexioned sky with 
fragile grace. The art of Phidias is the most per- 
fect the world has ever seen, and next to it for 
sheer perfection some half a dozen pictures and 
drawings by Ingres and some ten or a dozen land- 
seapes by Corot. I say nothing of completeness— 
that is another matter: what Michelangelo is to 
Phidias, Turner is to Corot; the Italian and the 
Englishman were more complete and less perfect 
than the Greek and the Frenchmen. 

It is the essentially Greek quality of perfection 
that brings Corot and Ingres together. They are 
perfect as none other since the Greek sculptors has 
been perfect. Other painters have desired beauty 
at intervals as passionately as they, none save the 
Greeks so continuously; and the desire to be 
merely beautiful seemed, if possible, to absorb 
the art of Corot even more completely than 
it did that of Ingres. Among the numerous 
pictures, sketches, and drawings which he left 
you will find weakness, repetitions, even common- 
place, but ugliness never. An ugly set of lines is 
not to be found in Corot; the rhythm may some- 
times be weak, but his lines never run out of metre. 
For the rhythm of line as well as of sound the artist 
must seek in his own soul; he will never find it in 
the inchoate and discordant jumble which we call 
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nature. And, after all, what is art but rhythm? 
Corot knew that art is nature made rhythmical, and 
so he was never known to take out a six-foot 
canvas to copy nature on. Being an artist, he 
preferred to observe nature, and he lay down and 
dreamed his fields and trees and he walked about 
in his landscape, selecting his point of view, deter- 
mining the rhythm of his lines. That sense of 
rhythm which I have defined as art was remarkable 
in him even from the first pictures. In the “Castle 
of St. Angelo, Rome,” for instance, the placing of 
the buildings, one low down, the other high up 
in the picture, the bridge between, and behind 
the bridge the dome of St. Peter’s, is as fault- 
less a composition as his maturest work. As fault- 
less, and yet not so exquisite. Forit took many long 
and pensive years to attain the more subtle and 
delicate rhythms of “ The Lake” in the collection of 
J. S. Forbes, Esq., or the landscape in the collection 
of G. N. Stevens, Esq., or the “Ravine” in the 
collection of Sir John Day. 

Corot’s style changed; but it changed gradually, 
as nature changes, waxing like the moon from a 
thin, pure crescent to a full circle of light. Corot 
never wandered in zig-zag. Guided by a perfect 
instinct, he progressed, fulfilling the course of his 
artistic destiny; and it is not possible at a particular 
place to say that he left off painting in a certain 
way. We notice change, but though each change 
brings fuller beauty we regret the dead delight; 
thoughts even in midsummer will sigh for the tender 
grace of the spring that is gone. And through the 
long and beautiful year of Corot’s genius—full as the 
year itself of months and seasons—we notice that 
the change that comes over his art is always in the 
direction of purer and more spiritual beauty. We 
find him more and more absorbed in the emotion 
that the landscape conveys, more willing to sacrifice 
the superfluous and circumstantial for the sake of 
the immortal beauty of things; and, passing from 
theory to practice, we find that it is with this view 
that Corot in his perfect period is content to leave 
his foreground only rubbed over with some express- 
ive grey tint, knowing well that the eye rests not 
there, but sees nature circlewise. And upon his middle 
distance he will lavish his entire soul, concentrating 
his picture on some one thing in which for him resides 
the true reality of the place, whether this be the 
evening ripples on the lake or the shimmering of 
willow leaves as the last light dies out of the sky. 

I only saw Corot once. It was in some woods 
near Paris, where I had gone to paint, and I came 
across the old gentleman unexpectedly, seated in 
front of his easel in a pleasant glade. After ad- 
miring his work I ventured to say: “ Master, what 
you are doing is lovely, but I cannot find your 
composition in the landscape before us.” He said: 
“My foreground is a long way ahead,” and sure 
enough, nearly two hundred yards away, his picture 
rose out of the dimness of the dell, stretching a 
little beyond the vista into the meadow. And this 
little anecdote I find related by Mr. David Croal 
Thomson in his book entitled “The Barbizon School 
of Painters.” It comes into his study of the life and 
works of Corot. 

And I am glad that Mr. Thomson included 
the little explanation Corot was kind enough to give 
me of his picture, for since seeing the words in 
print I recognise their true inwardness, and realise 
how valuable they will prove to those who are at 
pains to consider them. Mr. Thomson’s beautiful book, 
embellished with fifty illustrations, interested me 
from end to end, but nowhere more than at the 
point where Constan Dutilleux, an artist in poor cir- 
cumstances, purchased, at great personal sacrifice, 
one of Corot’s early pictures. Dutilleux seems to 
have been the first who admired Corot; and even in 
*49, when Corot was quite unknown, he seems to 
have understood Corot, and to have divined his 
origins in art. He says: “Corot is the one who, 
in colour as in other things, has the most points 
analogous to Rembrandt. The shades are golden 





with one and grey with the other, but both use the 
same means to procure the light and show off a tone. 
In appearance, their processes seem contrary, but 
the wished-for result is the same. In a portrait 
by Rembrandt all the details disappear in the 
shadow, to force the gaze upon a unique point, a 
point lingered over and retouched, often the eyes. 
Corot, on the contrary, sacrifices the details which 
are in the light, extremities of trees, etc., and always 
brings you back to the place which he has decided 
shall attract the eye of the spectator.” 

Painters do not often express their thought 
elegantly, and I am willing to believe that Dutilleux’s 
French was barbarous enough. It was probably no 
more than the crude jargon of the studio, intended 
only for the ears of painters, and comprehensible 
only to them. Mr. Thomson might have shrunk 
from reproducing the original deformities of lan- 
guage, but, even if he had moulded them into literary 
form, the thought would still stand incomplete, 
and of very vague signification for all who are not 
painters. But although more suggested than 
expressed, Dutilleux’s criticism is extremely acute 
and far-reaching. For, without doubt, Rembrandt 
and Corot are the two great masters of what are 
known in studios as values, the most delicate and 
precious means of expression in the art of the 
painter. But what are values? I will try to ex- 
plain next week. G. M. 








THE DRAMA. 





AT THE ALHAMBRA. 


HE future, it seems, not to mention that 
invaluable journalistic cliché, the flowing tide, 

is with the music halls. Commercial statistics, which, 
as every Englishman knows, are infallible guides in 
matters of art, prove it. While the “legitimate” 
drama is spelling bankruptcy, our cafés-concerts, 
which find themselves in the queer company of 
Shakespeare in Leicester Square, are paying their 
proprietors enormous dividends, seventy or seven 
hundred per cent.—I forget which., Is not the 
English Opera House shortly to become a music hall? 
And are-not two other theatres in its immediate 
neighbourhood contemplating, in the Rabelaisian 
phrase, the same metagrabolisation? Well, there 
is no need to go about, like the pessimist in 
“Nightmare Abbey,” declaring that “the devil 
has come amongst us, having great wrath,” be- 
cause the public prefer to spend their evenings in 
the company of good acrobats rather than with bad 
comedians. For my part, I regard the respectable 
family of the Craggs, who are nightly combining in 
human pyramids or dissolving in animated catherine 
wheels at the Alhambra, as more worthy of the 
name of artists than many pretentious mediocrities 
of the orthodox stage, who devote what time they 
can spare from speech-making at charity dinners to 
the neglect of the rudimentary principles of acting. 
I have called the Craggs one family not only because 
they so describe themselves, but because the liberties 
they take with one another's persons could only be 
excused on the plea of near relationship. They pass 
the youngest of their members from hand to hand— 
or, rather, from foot to foot—with an easy in- 
difference which they would hardly venture upon 
were he a tennis-ball and they so many rackets. 
They “serve” him and “return” him, and so confi- 
dent are they of their powers that they employ no 
net as a provision against “faults.” And, after 
all, it is not the skill of their performance which 
fascinates one so much as its imperturbable cheer- 
fulness. They are expounding in action the philo- 
sophy of the joie de vivre. They are muscular 
Cyrenaics, illustrating the principles of a sane 
hedonism by the development of the flexor muscles. 
A gentleman who, like any one of these brothers (yes, 
decidedly, they must be brothers), allows himself 
to be inverted upon the head of another gentleman 
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without betraying the least discomposure or even 
surprise, justifies Pangloss and refutes Schopen- 
hauer, without, perhaps, ever having heard so much 
as the names of these famous personages. And they 
compass this wonderful achievement in ordinary 
evening dress, as though they were mere common 
men, like you and me. There you have the modesty 
of the genuine artist-nature. 

If the acrobats pall, then the Alhambra has a 
more novel stimulant in reserve for you. This is 
the “serpentine dance,” which is quite the latest 
fashion in the minor poetry of motion. A few years 
ago some young ladies of the Gaiety Theatre, follow- 
ing, very literally, in the footsteps of Miss Kate 
Vaughan, evolved a new form of dance from the 
nice conduct of the petticoat: the classic manuals 
of choregraphy call it, I believe, the danse de jupon. 
Its professors then must, I suppose, be juponistes. 
Miss Jenny Joyce, from America, represents the 
newest theory of juponisme. She manceuvres not 
one petticoat, but a multitude of them; petticoats 
which, like those of the Directoire period, hang 
almost from the shoulders. The consequent increase 
of length and volume gives, of course, much greater 
scope for suave and rapid convolutions. The result 
is a dance not in the Occidental sense of locomotion, 
but in the Oriental one of graceful postures. The 
stress of the dancer's effort is concentrated upon the 
arms, the remainder of Miss Joyce's stately person 
contenting itself with purely ornamental functions. 
Perhaps that remainder would do better to clothe 
itself in some other colour than buff, for reasons 
which need not be insisted on. But the Alhambra 
public, clearly, think not; and, as the County 
Council are presumably satisfied, there is nothing 
more to be said. 

As a foil for the juponisterics of Miss Joyce, you 
have the epileptic buffoonery of M. Ganivet, “the 
funny Frenchman.” This name at once prepares you 
for the information that M. Ganivet is a Spaniard. 
Indeed, I should not be surprised if he should prove 
to be a gipsy from Granada. He has the queer 
disarticulation, the déhanchement peculiar to 
members of the tribe which Borrow first taught 
us toadmire. But this is only a nebulous hypothesis. 
What is more certain is that M. Ganivet comes from 
the “ Café des Ambassadeurs,”’ where he participated 
with Mesdemoiselles Grille d’Egout and La Goulue in 
that “eccentric quadrille” which so many visitors 
to the Paris Exhibition of 1889 pretend not to have 
seen. That performance was not a thing of exquisite 
beauty: no more is M. Ganivet’s “turn” at the 
Alhambra. But there are moods, especially in a 
hot August, when a man may endure to see a fellow- 
creature imitating the absurd waddle and quacking 
of a duck without keen self-reproach ; and it is in 
such moods that M. Ganivet finds his opportunity. 

After all, the great feature of the Alhambra bill 
is the ballet, which is so good that one cannot help 
wishing it were better. Don Juan, the present 
subject, is an admirable theme for ballet, a theme 
out of a thousand. It has inspired the literatures of 
all ages and all nations and moved Mr. John Hollings- 
head to the production of a historical footnote, with 
allusions to Moliére and Shadwell and Grimaldi and 
the O. P. Riots, and goodness knows what else. It 
comes, like all stories, says Mr. Hollingshead, from 
the East, and was brought by the Moors into Spain. 
This is all very well; but Mr. Hollingshead does not 
vouchsafe any explanation of the heterodox view 
taken at the Alhambra that Don Juan carried on his 
flirtations in a Bavarian beer-garden, and that, while 
some of his companions were German students and 
Spanish toreadors, others were ladies who wore 
lamp-shades instead of bonnets, and others, yet 
again, youths in the hideous gibus and swallow-tail 
coat of the later Victorian era. Here one detects 
the fatal trail of modernity over a legend that 
ought to have been sacred. It was a mistake, too, 
to have a grimacing clown for Leporello, and 
to present the statue as a merely comic personage. 
The commander should offer a mixture of the 





grotesque and the terrible, as M. Tarride has con- 
clusively demonstrated. As for the immortal Don 
himself, the philosopher, the grand seigneur, the 
scholar, the wit, they have actually turned him into 
a vulgar Johnny of the Piccadilly pavement! Whole 
pages of Mr. Hollingshead’s dithyrambic annotations 
would not induce us to forgive this outrage. 


A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 


Oe 


THE Publishers’ Circular, which makes a feature 
of special numbers, devotes the current issue to 
educational works in view of the re-opening of 
schools and colleges. There are very few pub- 
lishers nowadays who do not issue school-books of 
some kind, and one can soon get together a list of 
two dozen firms—publishers of readers, grammars, 
classical texts, atlases, etc. Were one to include 
such works as Mr. FisHeER UNwWIN’s admirable 
“Story of the Nations” or Mr. G. P. PUTNAM’s 
Sons’ “Heroes” series, which, though not of much 
use for cram, have an educational purpose, the list 
might be indefinitely extended. The ratepayer, 
anxious for the proper expenditure of the school- 
tax, may take it as a satisfactory sign that some 
of the most respected firms in the country are among 
the largest educational publishers. How school- 
masters and school boards make a selection it would 
be difficult to say ; chance must have a great deal to 
do with it. Changed times since the days when 
“ Butters’ Spelling,” “Lindley Murray,” “Trotter's 
Arithmetic,” and the New Testament were the basis 
of an ordinary education! 


ALTHOUGH a trade journal, there is much matter 
of general interest in the Publishers’ Circular. 
The weekly article “Publishers of To-day” is 
always worth reading ; and the series when complete 
will form an important record. In the current 
number Messrs. LonNGMANS & Co. are the subject. 
Mr. C. J. LONGMAN, asked to mention “a few living 
authors whose books your firm publish,” replied, 
“ Well, it is rather difficult to pick out half a dozen 
without making invidious distinctions; but if you 
wish it, I might mention Proressor TYNDALL, MR. 
MAX MULLER, Mr. Lecky, MR. FRoupDE, MR. ANDREW 
LANG, Sir RICHARD QUAIN, MR. GARDINER, and MR. 
RIDER HAGGARD.” A really remarkable list, including 
the foremost historians of the day, one of the greatest 
scholars, a great name in science, the foremost anato- 
mist, a notable critic, and one of the most popular 
novelists. It is in keeping with the traditions of a 
firm which has had close relations during a century 
and a half with many of the most distinguished 
English writers of books, with SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
WORDSWORTH, SOUTHEY, COLERIDGE, Moore, Scort, 
JEFFREY, BROUGHAM, MACKINTOSH, SYDNEY SMITH, 
MACAULAY, and BEACONSFIELD. Is it commonly 
known or remembered that Mr. THoMAS LONGMAN 
refused to publish Byron’s “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers ” on account of the violent attacks 
it contained on the poets of the Lake school, some of 
whom were among his personal friends ? 


By arrangement with Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, 
the “ Letters of Charles Dickens” is to be included 
in Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.’s edition of DicKENs’s 
works. It will be published in the course of the 
autumn. We have ceased now to hear any talk of 
the decline of the popularity of DicKENs, and it is not 
likely to be revived in a hurry since the publication 
of Mr. CHAPMAN'S letter in the Standard. MEssrRs. 
CHAPMAN & HALL have sold of “ Pickwick” alone 
during the last twenty years 521,750 copies, in spite 
of the fact that since the copyright lapsed eleven 
London publishers have brought out editions. We are 
curious to know what Messrs. A. & C. BLACK have 
to say about Scott. His popularity has been on the 
wane for a long while now, we are told in certain 
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quarters. Could we have statistics of the sale of his 
novels ? 


Ir is stated that an American publisher is about 
to issue a volume of fugitive essays and reviews by 
THACKERAY, the authenticity of which is said to be 
beyond all doubt. 


Mr. ELuLior STocK announces a volume entitled 
“Four Biographical Sketches” by Mr. JOHN MORGAN. 
The memoirs are of Bishop THIRLWALL, Str THOMAS 
PHILLIPS, Bishop OLLIVANT, and GRIFFITH JONES. 


THE first issue of the “Imperial Institute Year- 
Book” (JoHN MURRAY) appears this week. It is a 
bulky volume of over seven hundred pages, and 
seems to be in every way a credit to the secretary, 
Mr. F. A. ABEL, and to the compiler, Mr, J. R. Firz- 
GERALD. The natural resources and trade of the 
Colonial and Indian sections of the Empire are the 
subjects treated of in greatest detail. A concise 
historical sketch is prefixed to the account of each 
Colony, showing how it came into the possession of 
the British Crown, and tracing the most important 
steps in its political history—-with the exception of 
India, space not permitting. The volume further 
gives statistics regarding the area, population, and 
climate of each portion of Greater Britain ; finance 
is touched upon ; a few facts are given with regard 
to educational resources; the system of Government 
is described ; and the means of communication are 
briefly discussed. 





No branch of ornithology is more popular than 
that which treats of the migration of birds, and yet 
Mr. CHARLES Drxon's work is the first devoted 
expressly to its discussion. His “ Migration of 
Birds” (CHAPMAN) is an attempt to present our 
knowledge of avian season-flight within the limits 
of order, to reduce it to law as a basis for more 
elaborate study and detailed research. 


HENRIK IBSEN’S new play will be ready in Sep- 
tember for publication in December as usual, but 
he wishes it to be understood that no authentic 
news as to its bearing and contents has so far 
been allowed to ooze out. Mr. W. HEINEMANN, the 
London publisher, has recently been visiting Norway 
in order to secure the English right of publication 
of IpsEN’s new play, both for England and America. 
He is understood to be charmed both with IBSEN and 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, whom he has also seen. 


Ernst BRANDES, a brother of GEoRG and 
EDWARD BRANDES, formerly stockbroker, now editor 
of a Copenhagen daily paper, last week committed 
suicide by taking poison. ERNST BRANDES was an 
able writer, and altogether a clever fellow; and as 
his domestic and pecuniary circumstances are under- 
stood to be all a man can desire, his suicide has 
caused much sensation. 





THE forthcoming volume of the “ Dictionnaire 
d’Economie Politique,” edited by M. Lion Say 
and JosEPH CHAILLEY-BERT, contains an article 
on “Thiers as an Economist,” by M. JoserH 
RerNacu, which has been reproduced this week in 
the République Francaise. M. REINACH does ample 
justice to the brilliance and fascination of M. TarEers’ 
style, and to his services in liberating France from 
the German occupation ; but the absurdities of Pro- 
tectionism have seldom been more effectively opposed 
than inthestatement by M. REINAcH, himself a Protec- 
tionist,of THIERS’ creed. Theobject of every economic 
system is, or should be, to make as much work as 
possible. The work being done, purchasers must be 
found for the product, and these are sought, as a 
matter of fact, in various ways—by advertisement, 











lv housekee: are in earnest in wis! to benefit the unemp) in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in y wages. 





or by actual warfare. Under these conditions it is 
perfectly legitimate to secure the national product 
an advantage over the foreign. English goods, for 
instance, are to be kept out of France because 
England, having conquered at Trafalgar, is mistress 
of the seas, and, having 200 millions of customers, 
can produce more cheaply than France (sic). Yet, 
after all, we are told, THrers chiefly supported 
Protection because it was part of the traditional 
policy of France. It is fortunate for his reputation 
that his conclusions had so little real connection with 
his premisses—even though all were false together. 
EVERYONE knows that the “ikona,” or “holy 
image,” representing the Almighty, of Christ, the 
Holy Virgin, or some of the saints, is an inevitable 
feature of any proper household equipment among 
the orthodox peasants, merchants, clergymen, and 
many representatives of other classes in Russia. 
Putting aside the evil produced by those “ images” 
by maintaining superstitions, something might be 
said of the harm done by spoiling the taste and 
zesthetic ideas of the people. Hundreds of thousands 
of these images are made by hand in the Souzdal dis- 
trict of the province of Vladimir by tasteless artisans, 
repeating for generations the worst Byzantine 
patterns. The tide of time, however, promises 
to put an end to traditional ugliness in that depart- 
ment of Russian popular art. Three Sowzdal image 
painters have come recently to St. Petersburg to 
study in some of the schools of art of the capital, 
because they were convinced that the trade could not 
go on successfully on the old path—a conviction 
which is rapidly gaining ground among their fellows. 
A MASTERLY study of phonetics, treated both 
from the physical and the philological standpoint, 
has recently been published as an inaugural thesis 
by the Apps Rovssevot (“ Les Modifications Pho- 
nétiques du Langage.” Paris: Welter). The author 
has recorded graphically the position or motions 
of the tongue, lips, larynx, and nose; the relative 
amounts of air expired, and the characteristics of 
the resultant vibrations corresponding to all the 
sounds of the speech he has examined, He has been 
enabled to settle decisively several general problems 
hitherto insoluble, such as the exact effect of a 
so-called “ voiced” consonant following a “ voiceless” 
one, and the relation of double to single consonants ; 
and he has also studied in detail the variations which 
have taken place in the patois of successive genera- 
tions living in his native district of Cellefrouin. He 
comes to the conclusion that phonetic changes are 
due to some hereditary cause, but that though the 
way for them is prepared in the parents, they only 
declare themselves (éclatent) in the children. The 
physiological variation (probably one of the nervous 
system), corresponding to a particular change, affects 
simultaneously the whole of the population in a given 
district, so that although a couple may move away 
from a spot in which a phonetic change is about to 
take place to a district not yet ripe for it, their 
children will, nevertheless, exhibit the new form of 
speech. Physiologists and linguists will not be slow 
to explore further the new ground opened up by 
these brilliant investigations. 
AMONG the deaths announced since our last issue 
are those of the DUKE OF MANCHESTER ; the RIGHT 
Hon. GEorGE AvuGustus May, formerly Lord Chief 
Justice of Ireland; SULEIMAN PaAsHA, Governor of 
Bagdad ; Mr. WARWICK, who defeated MAJorn McKIN- 
LEY at the last elections in Ohio; M. DEWAEL, Burgo- 
master of Antwerp, and a prominent Liberal, whose 
sudden illness prevented his receiving the King 
of the Belgians at the fétes on Sunday; SIGNOR 
CaRLO Rora, an Italian patriot and rebel against 
the BourBon régime ; MADAME TREBELLI, the well- 
known prima donna; M. ARMAND GOUZIEN, dramatic 
critic of the Rappel ; and BARON LIMNANDER DE 
NIEUWENHOVE, who was a composer of some fame in 
the forties and fifties, but will probably be best 
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remembered in history by the fact that the night of 
the Coup d'état was that of the first representation 
of one of his operas in Paris. 








THE SITUATION IN THE BALKANS. 
NVERYTHING, indeed, seems to work for the 
‘4 good of Bulgaria and the confusion of Serbia. 

The importance of the last successes of Bulgaria in 
Constantinople, and of the present Serbian Minis- 
terial crisis, are somewhat exaggerated; still they 
are very significant to students of political meteor- 
ology. The Serbian crisis and the Bulgarian successes 
are not accidental coincidences ; they are symptoms 
of deeper-lying and connected causes. It is no longer 
a secret that the Government in Sofia receives some 
of its inspirations from the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance, while Belgrade seeks for guidance in St. 
Petersburg. Both Serbia’s Radical Cabinet and her 
Liberal Regency keep alive Serbian enthusiasm for 
Russia by recelling the Tzar’s promise to help them 
to regain their lost position in Macedonia. Russian 
diplomacy has, no doubt, done all it could in 
Constantinople to obtain for Serbia some con- 
cession in the Macedonian question; and the 
French Ambassador has supported it zealously. 
Yet, only ten days ago, the Sultan, somewhat 
abruptly and definitively, rejected the demand of the 
Serbian Government for a new Consular Convention, 
which was to enable it to appoint Serbian Consuls in 
all the more important towns of Macedonia. The con- 
nection between this failure of Serbia—supported 
though she was by Franco-Russian diplomacy in 
Constantinople—and the sudden visit of Stam- 
bouloff to the Sultan, has been unnoticed. Yet there 
is no doubt that the Bulgarians followed with some 
anxiety the progress of this question, and that 
Stambouloff, when informed of the Sultan’s decision, 
was so delighted that he expressed a wish to 
personally thank the Sultan for this new proof of his 
intention to protect Bulgarian interests. The Sultan 
could hardly do otherwise than answer that Stam- 
bouloff would be welcome whenever he came. The 
Bulgarian papers rather strain the truth when they 
assert that Stambouloff's visit to Constantinople was 
made on the direct and spontaneous invitation of the 
Sultan. 

But how is it that the Sultan has given such a 
sharp rebuff to the notorious protégé of Russia, and 
such a satisfaction to the Bulgarian Government, 
which is so hateful to the Tzar? The true answer 
to this question is to be found in that somewhat 
prolonged stay in Constantinople of the Bulgarian 
Minister, Natchevich, a few weeks ago, which was 
hardly noticed by the press. It was observed that 
M. Natchevich had an audience with the Sultan, 
and several conferences with the Grand Vizier; but 
it was said that he was arranging certain difficulties 
concerning the Roumelian tribute. In reality, M. 
Natchevich had a mission of great political import- 
ance : it was to place the relations of the Porte and 
Bulgaria on a safer and sounder basis. The question 
of Prince Ferdinand’s position was of secondary im- 
portance, for it was sure to come right in its own 
time. The Sultan was assured that in all eventualities, 
he might rely on the loyalty of the Bulgarian nation, 
and he was asked to show his confidence in that 
loyalty by protecting Bulgarian national interests. 
It is interesting that the closer relation between the 
Sultan and Bulgaria was materially aided by the 
Liberal victory in England. In view of Mr. Glad- 
stone's success, M. Natchevich could say to the Grand 
Vizier: “ You know we are supported by the Triple 
Alliance, and that the Liberals are coming to power 
in England. Do you think Mr. Gladstone is likely 
to be against the Sultan, who proves himself a true 
friend and ally of Bulgaria?” 

The fact is unquestionable that Bulgarian diplo- 
macy has won a very important victory over Russia 
in Constantinople, and that Bulgaria's relations with 
the Porte were never better than they are now. The 





visit of Stambouloff to Constantinople is only one 
evidence of the reality of such relations, which is 
likely to be followed by some others not less striking. 
The failure of the Macedonian policy of the 
Radical Cabinet of Serbia has not caused, but cer- 
tainly contributed to precipitate, the present crisis 
in that country. The crisis has been latent since the 
necessity arose to fill the vacancy in the Regency 
caused by the death of General Protich. The two 
Regents, M. Ristich and General Belimarkovich, are 
naturally anxious to secure as co-regent a person 
whose sympathies and opinions agree with theirs. 
They, therefore, insist that before they give their 
assent to the convocation of the Assembly which will 
select the new Regent, the Cabinet should engage that 
its majority in the Assembly will vote only for one 
of the candidates accepted by them. This, however, 
M. Pashich is unable or unwilling to do, and he 
prefers to resign, hoping in that way to force the 
hand of the Regency. Although the Radical Govern- 
ment has lost much of its popularity, it has still 
a sufficiently strong majority in the Assembly, 
whilst the two Regents are personally disliked and 
politically not trusted. There is, therefore, for 
the moment, a grave-looking conflict between the 
Regency and the Radicals. But it can only end 
by the submission of the Regents. A dissolution 
of the Assembly, under present circumstances, 
would only strengthen the Radicals’ Government 
and endanger the position of the two Regents, 
as well’ as that of the dynasty of which they 
proclaim themselves the champions. All rumours 
that the Ministers have invited Queen Nathalie to 
return, and that Regent Ristich has threatened to 
invite ex-King Milan to do the same, are idle reports. 
The Regents will have to give way and the Radical 
Assembly will shortly meet, and most probably 
choose either M. Pashich or General Grouitch as 
third Regent. Therefore, the ministerial crisis in 
Serbia has not the importance which sensational 
correspondents wish to give it, and will no doubt 
be soon settled without any serious consequences—- 
unless the gods again make mad those they wish to 
destroy. E. L. M. 








BOY AND GIRL. 








O this day he has her photograph, and though 

he has now reached years of comparative wisdom, 
I could venture the assertion that he would relinquish 
it less lightly than when he had owned it scarce an 
hour. It is the portrait, to be frank, of a girl of 
sixteen, of features rather plain than otherwise ; yet 
once he counted it not altogether a libel, though 
beholding in her a creature of miraculous loveliness. 
And possibly his belief concerning Marguerite in the 
flesh was not wholly incompatible with the opinion 
he had of her photograph ; for, indeed, her loveliness 
was of the sort that defies representation, consisting 
in no accidents of feature, but being rather a glamour, 
an imposition wrought by her mere presence upon 
the eyesight of all spectators of her life. Her eyes, 
indeed, were beyond doubt beautiful; they haunt 
him yet, looking upon him a little sadly out of the 
twilight of his youth. Her soft yellow hair was all 
in waves and eddies: it had been cut off and still 
was but short, for she was scarce recovered from a 
lamentable sickness, and even now (though he met 
her only at this stage of returning health) she had 
in his eyes a touch of the fragile preciousness that 
belongs to a beautiful thing given back mercifully by 
God when it seemed for ever lost. 

She was his sister’s friend. He had been vexed 
(vaguely, and for a moment only) to read in a letter 
from home that there would be this strange girl 
about the house upon his return for the summer 
holidays; for he was now arrived at the age of 
seventeen, and his sister—with her friends—fell thus 
into a class to be shunned of the wise, since they 
could not altogether be disregarded, nor yet (because 
of their sex, that now began to trouble their small 
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souls) treated as simple human beings, fellow-citizens 
of the world. But in a moment the letter was put 
away and the whole matter forgotten in a game; 
and so the meeting with her was a pure surprise: 
the unexpected apparition of his divinity. He had 
reached his home and borne with the affection of his 
family ; he broke away from the group assembled in 
the hall and sought his room to consider what 
damage had been wrought among his collections by 
the unresting orderliness of his womenkind. There 
was much excuse for indignation, and having briefly 
inspected all he came (full of eloquence) down the 
stairs. 

She was standing in the hall, apparelled ready 
for a walk, and was beguiling time in play with his 
terrier. The place was large and cool, a haunt of 
shadows; and she stood in creamy lace and muslins. 
In a flash he had marked the pretty freakishness of 
her hair, the virginal laces around her throat; and 
her pale face, her great, serious eyes: upon the 
instant they had inspired him with a passion of pro- 
tecting chivalry. He paused a moment at the foot 
of the stairs, while the dog hesitated betwixt two 
loyalties; for a moment her eyes were upon him. 
Then his sister came (whole ages his junior now), 
and he was aware of that beautiful thing her name, 
had heard her low, clear voice, had felt and thrilled 
at the touch of her fingers. Another instant, and 
she was gone with his sister. But for him it was 
already as nothing to be at home again: love held 
back the pendulum of his life until she should be 
returned to the house. 

During the journey of the morning he had thought 
of the meeting later in the day with his friends 
among the youth of the town, but now the pleasure 
he had had in their society seemed a thing of years 
ago. Marguerite returned, and later he gained leave 
to go with her and his sister upon a walk into the 
country. It seemed to him that in the request his 
devotion must have stood ludicrously evident; and 
as they went presently through the fields their talk 
was slight enough. He, indeed, had scarce a word 
that seemed worthy her hearing, and Marguerite 
also was silent: as was most natural in a creature of 
so high a divinity descended suddenly to walk, a 
stranger, in his poor world; but the sister chattered 
freely of ignoble things. Somewhere in the locality 
there was a merry-making that night, and for a long 
time the three stood to watch the rockets that shot 
(a hateful sacrilege) into the quiet sky. The sister 
talked, but Marguerite looked silently towards the 
distant sky, and seemed glad when there were only 
the wistful stars. And the boy had eyes for her 
sweet face only, that charmed him out of the 
shadows. 

Not far removed from the town there is a valley, 
grown with small oaks and a thicket of hazel, 
musical with singing birds, and with the plash of a 
stream over liliputian falls. There are great stones 
half-buried in the soil of the valleyside, spread 
beautifully with smooth moss, encircled and shut 
in with trees. Hither, in the week that followed, 
the boy journeyed daily at all hours; his sister 
loved the place, and came often with Marguerite to 
one particular fastness of the woods. And the boy 
came daily (as by a chance, Fortune’s transcendent 
generosity) upon their retreat, and, having thus 
happened upon them, remained, the companion of 
their solitude. Marguerite had come but recently 
out of foreign climes, her home, and thus the 
commonest inmates of the wood were new to her 
—the song of the thrush a splendid novelty of en- 
joyment. And the boy was glad to spend himself 
and his small knowledge of the wood for her delight, 
bringing and exhibiting a hundred common things 
that were become curious and wonderful even to 
him now that they pleased her. 

Once she came by chance unaccompanied to the 
hollow in the wood, and found him in the act of 
carving her initials upon the trunk of an oak. For 
an instant he was plunged in confusion, but when 
she had smiled upon him (ignoring his recent occupa- 





tion) he was glad that circumstance should have 
made thus for him a declaration of devotion; and 
then, for the first time, some hint of love crept into 
his spoken words. Still she was set unattainably 
above him; but he thrilled with a tremulous joy to 
think that she must now be aware of the worship he 
rendered her, and that yet she condescended unto 
graciousness. 

Even at this distance he has a sentimental fond- 
ness for white jasmine, for it was jasmine she sent 
him in token that his love was accepted. He was 
at first incredulous of his happiness; it had been the 
essence of his love until now to worship the un- 
attainable. But now that she had stooped to him 
he was conscious of endowment with a nobility 
which made him her fit knight. And Iam glad 
(though he, perhaps, regrets) that he never kissed 
her. For in the gift of this flower was a worthier 
coronation of his love. 

There were clouded days in his month of sun- 
shine: was he not a man, and incapable of wisdom? 
Nay, I could think that in the hours of causeless, 
intolerable estrangement he had a pleasure more 
exquisite than in those of love unruffled. He was 
aware at such times of a new capacity for pain; he 
looked at her sorrowful face with a sort of exulta- 
tion that he and she should suffer thus poignantly 
for the mere sake of their love. And in the moment 
of reconciliation, when a look of her eyes had 
wrought the miracle, and dead love lived again, 
there was a joy transcending in degree all other 
possible emotions of humanity. 

But, as there were interruptions, so also there 
arrived the end of his felicity: Marguerite had gone 
back to school, and there were days when he had 
never a glimpse of her. She sent him stray flowers, 
and now and again a letter; and these twain, into 
whose speech there had crept hardly a word of love, 
were passionate enough, I promise you, now that 
their communication was by the sole medium of pen- 
and-ink. And at last, when the time was at hand 
of his own return into exile, she pledged herself to 
escape for a while at night into the garden to take 
farewell of him. His thoughts thereafter were all 
of this meeting, for though he doubted not there 
lay before them somewhere a splendid reunion, the 
appointed lonely interval seemed to him not less 
than infinite. Also, he saw that the Marguerite he 
should now meet (having read his passionate letters, 
having condescended herself also to humanity) would 
be in some degree a stranger. And an hour before 
the time of their meeting there came to him one 
with a lie about her: or perhaps with simple truth. 

In that moment it was clear to him why he had 
so dreaded the parting; chance had decreed that it 
should be for ever. He made a packet of her gifts— 
flowers, and letters, and a scrap of ribbon: withered 
leaves which had been fairy gold; and out of all he 
kept back only that first spray of jasmine. He wrote 
her a note: “ I have burnt your photograph,” he said, 
desperately hoping she would detect the obvious false- 
hood, and at the end he told her that still, for all her 
treachery, he was hers utterly. And he went fiercely 
to the trysting-place. 

Marguerite came glimmering through the dusk, 
paused, then came towards him again, tremulously 
breathing his name. “I have brought you these 
things,” he said harshly, thrusting the little packet 
into her unwilling hands. Then, as she would 
have spoken, he turned away. “Good-bye,” he 
said, bitterly, as he went from the place, leaving 
her still uncomprehending. Presently he paused 
and listened, but there was no voice that called, no 
one that came to set up again his fallen idol. And 
to this day, as he looks back into the beautiful past, 
Marguerite still stands under the stars in the shadow 
of the great cedar: an image of sweet love outraged 
and lost. For, to tell the truth, he persists (though 
he would laugh the accusation to scorn) in regard- 
ing the matter with a ludicrous seriousness, and can 
wax wondrous sentimental over the memory of this 
interlude. H. D. Lowry. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





FIGURE PAINTERS AND LANDSCAPE WORK. 


S1r,—In Tue SPEAKER of the 13th of August is an article 
by G. M., as refreshing and ingenious as ever, in which he dis- 
cusses the capacity of figure painters for landscape work. He 
is disposed to vilipend the landscape art of the figure painters, 
and, it may be, with truth; at any rate, we have an interesting 
discussion. ‘T'wo instances, however, occur to me which may be 
exceptions to G. M.’s rule; and, if so, are very important excep- 
tions, whether as proving the rule or not. Passing by the merits 
of Titian and of Rembrandt as landscape artists—merits too 
lightly dismissed, perhaps—TI will turn to a painter whom G. M. 
himself mentions, but does not diseuss—namely, Tintoretto. 

As G. M. says, vague recollections are a bad basis for a 
~— estimation of pictures, but I will venture to remind your 
readers of the superb pictures by Tintoret in the Scuola di San 
Rocco. Without even a guide-book beside me, I cannot attempt 
to describe, or properly even indicate, any one of these; but of 
one of them—the subject matters not—I remember writing to a 
friend years ago, that in a gleam of light through a patch of 
liquid blue sky of singular purity, in the drive of the clouds, in 
the swish of great leafy branches across it, and in the cool, moist 
atmosphere of it, we had Constable's work before Constable. 

There are, in this series at least, two others containing fine 
landscape work—work which, in the great style of the artists 
of mural painting, looks perhaps greater than it essentially is. 
These noble pictures are so ill seen in the halls of S. Rocco that 
a detailed description of any one of them is scarcely possible, 
and yet to remove them from their shrine would, I suppose, be 
sacrilegious. 

My second insistenee is Rubens. Rubens, surely, was not 
only a great artist—describe him as you may—but also a great 
figure penigte Yet is there a finer landscape extant than the 
“ Rainbow,” which belonged to the late Marquis of Hertford ? 
— Yours truly, 

Atheneum Club, August 17. 


T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 








THE PLANET MARS. 


HERE are people living in Mars, they say, 
Enjoying the lease of a longer year, 

And a starrier night and a sunnier day, 

And steadier climates than we have here. 
Are their winters blighted by want and woe— 

Their summers by pestilence, plague, and thunder ? 
Do they suffer there as we do below, 

I wonder ? 


Do they plant and water their rosy fields, 

And struggle with sorrow, and fight with fears, 
While the thorns and thistles their red earth yields 
Are choking the seed that they sowed in tears ? 

Do they trust in idols of stone and wood, 
And trample the meek and the lowly under ? 
Do they love the evil and leave the good, 
I wonder ? 


Or a happier world may it be than this, 
Where sin has not entered, nor death by sin— 
Which is blushing still from Creation’s kiss, 
Whilst never a serpent has slidden in ? 
And if we may wander amongst the stars 
When body and spirit are riven asunder, 
May we live life over again in Mars, 
I wonder ? 


Shall we find what here we have sought in vain— 
Fulfilling ideals where once we failed ? 

With the crooked made straight and the rough made plain, 
Will difficult mountains at last be sealed ? 

Shall we cleanse our ways and redeem our worth— 
Repair the old wastes and retrieve each blunder ? 

Shall we meet in Mars al! we missed on Earth, 

I wonder ? 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








RELUCTANT SUMMER, 





] ELUCTANT Summer ! once, a maid 
Fall easy of access, 
In many a bee-frequented shade 
Thou didst thy lover bless. 





Divinely unreproved I played, 
Then, with each liberal tress — 

And art thou grown at last afraid 
Of some too close caress ? 


Or deem’st that if thou shouldst abide 
My passion might decay ? 
Thou leav’st me pining and denied, 
Coyly thou say’st me nay. 
Ev'n as I woo thee to my side, 
Thou, importuned to stay, 
Like Orpheus’ half-reeovered bride 
Ebb’st from my arms away. 
Witiiam Watson. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


Tue Speaker OFFicez, 

Friday, August i9th, 1892. 
(OME of us—let it be confessed—have dared to 
kK smile from time to time at Mr. Grant Allen’s 
reappearance in his favourite character as the Man 
who is Not Allowed. I do not think there was any 
malevolence in our mirth, but the spectacle did 
seem to lack impressiveness for one or two reasons: 
and Mr. Allen’s latest letter, headed “The Worm 
Turns” and printed in the Atheneum of July 30th, 
seems a fair occasion for laying these reasons before 
him. 








In this letter Mr. Allen claims to have proved his 
thesis that “the English author, unless rich enough 
actually to defy his public, must work under pain- 
fully soul-killing restrictions”; and his method of 
proof is to recount a recent experience of his own. 
“Some months since,” says Mr. Allen, “I was 
tempted by conscience to set to work at a serious 
romance on a social theme that deeply interested 
me. I got absorbed in it; I was carried away by 
the subject; I wrote at white heat, in a glowing 
fever of moral enthusiasm. I put my soul into the 
thing. I put my religion into it. And I wrought 
long and hard at it, with graver and burnisher, till I 
believed for once I had made a work of art. It was 
a part—a small part, a first instalment—of the 
authentic Message which, rightly or wrongly, I 
imagine the Power that inheres in the universe has 
implanted in me for transmission to humanity.” 





What happened? “ When it was finished, I gave 
it to a publisher who is also a personal friend, and 
in whose judgment I have absolute confidence; he 
knows his public even better than I do. After read- 
ing it, he implored me in the strongest terms not to 
publish. He said the book would ruin me. Nobody 
would afterwards take any other novel of mine. It 
would spoil my future. I am a very sane mono- 
maniac ; I yielded at once to his advice. I dare run 
no such risk. I shall destroy the manuscript.” 





The tone of all this is sincere beyond question. 
But I hope Mr. Grant Allen will not think me flip- 
pant if I say that in his method of proof he strongly 
resembles the gentleman in “ Pickwick” who ate three 
shillings’ worth of buttered muffins and then demon- 
strated, by blowing his brains out, that the meal did 
not kill him. Surely the case of that author is very 
similar who claims to have proved, by gagging his 
own free-thought, that “free-thought is gagged in 
England.” 


Mr. Allen's demonstration has other weak points. 
There is the not impossible case that his friend erred. 
To mortals, we are told, it is given to err. The 
judgment of this particular mortal commands Mr. 
Allen’s “absolute confidence”; but we may well 
pause and bethink us that the infallibility of any 
man is a big thing to take for granted, even though 
it be vouched for by a professed student of humanity. 
“He said the book would ruin me. Nobody would 
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afterwards take any novel of mine.” The cock- 
sureness of this prophecy staggers me ; and I recover 
to ask for a particular instance or two to support 
the terrific induction on which it rests. Can any of 
my readers remember when last a popular English 
novelist ruined himself by sudden outspokenness, by 
a single indiscretion closing his market for ever? Is 
there such a case? There should be a score at least 
to acquit Mr. Allen’s friend of rash speaking; but 
where are they? 





Let us assume, however, that Mr. Allen’s friend 
is right. What is proved? It is not proved that 
“the English author, unless rich enough actually to 
defy his public, must work under painfully soul- 
killing restrictions.” It is proved, I will admit, that 
Mr. Grant Allen, for some reason, cannot yet defy 
his public. Perhaps in his friend’s opinion the book 
was not strong enough. I make this suggestion 
solely because it affords a possible explanation ; but 
I make it with the less regret because Mr. Grant 
Allen does not seem to be treating his public fairly. 





For he must surely see the unfairness of railing 
at us because we should probably dislike a book we 
have never read. Even if the book were published, 
and we read it, and it displeased us, I cannot see 
justification for Mr. Allen’s complaints. He might 
reasonably arraign our taste or intelligence, but no 
more. After all, the public buys an author's books, 
and has the purchaser's clear right to buy what he 
likes. It is distressing for the man of genius; and 
he has grounds of reproach, perhaps, against the 
parents who begat him a genius, or against the 
Providence that has charged him to deliver a Message 
to Humanity without supplying him with such 
credentials as Humanity will at once accept. But I 
doubt if he can justly reproach his fellow-men; and 
I am very certain of Mr. Allen’s injustice in 
reproaching them with indifference to a Message 
which he steadily refuses to deliver. 





“However insignificant a man may seem to 
others,” says Mr. Grant Allen, “to himself the 
failure of his life-work must always be a tragedy.” 
And we assent; but the tragedy may be ennobled 
by silence. I have in my mind the case of a ship's 
captain who, at the age of thirty-seven and the 
height of his professional skill, found one fine morn- 
ing that he could never handle a ship again. He 
was afraid. His nerves had betrayed him suddenly, 
and sold him to lasting ineffectiveness. The man 
was no hero; but he did not begin, like Xerxes, to 
flog the Atlantic with a whip; rather, like Cesar, 
he met his stroke with silence, “in his mantle 
muffling up his face.” Yet his case was very much 
worse than Mr. Allen's, for his livelihood was gone; 
whereas the public is still ready to pay Mr. Allen 
for the stories which he tells so admirably to their 
taste. 





But I must hesitate for a while to believe that 
Mr. Allen's nerve has altogether deserted him. He 
has indeed conjured up this bogey of a Persecuting 
Public so often that in the end, no doubt, the mere 
thought of it will frighten him out of his wits; and 
as certainly in the end a scoffing generation will 
decline to believe that he has any secret to tell, any 
Message to deliver. But meanwhile there are many 
young men who are convinced that he has a Message, 
and who wait for it. We believe that Mr. Grant 
Allen could, if he chose, enfranchise our opinions on 
many subjects. We are very well aware that the 
British public often neglects a man’s best work to 
run eagerly after his worst: but that it has a vin- 
dictive memory and would, for one offence against 
the Philistine code, refuse ever afterwards to buy 
the books of its old favourite, even when written on 
the old lines—this we cannot believe, nor has Mr. 
Allen’s latest letter come near to prove it. 


A. T. @ C. 





REVIEWS. 


o. 


EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 


Srupres iv Seconpary Epvucation. Edited by A. H. D. Acland 
M.P., and H. Llewellyn Smith. With Introduction by James 
Bryce, M.P. London: Percival & Co, 

N the prospect of a serious attempt by Parliament 
in the next session to deal with the whole pro- 
blem of secondary education, the National Association 
for the Promotion of Technical and Secondary Edu- 

cation has done wisely, and has rendered an im- 

portant service to the public, by the preparation of 

this seasonable volume. It purports to give the 
most authentic and recent information respecting 
the present condition of secondary and intermediate 
schools in England; to describe the various efforts 
which have been made towards the better provision 
and organisation of such schools ; and to indicate the 
character of the measures which are yet to be de- 
sired in order that the work may be satisfactorily 
completed. This main purpose is admirably fulfilled. 

Mr. Bryce sets forth in a brief introduction the 

reasons which have caused all the steps hitherto 

made to be halting and unsatisfactory, and the 
necessity for some bolder and more effective policy. 

The most valuable contributions to the volume are 

those of the editors—Mr. A. Acland and Mr. Llewellyn 

Smith. The least serviceable to the student of the 

whole subject are those of Mr. Benson, whose chapter 

on the “ Growth of our School System” appears to us 
meagre and inadequate, and whose summary of the 
reports of the Schools Inquiry Commission, though 
in the main fairly accurate and not uninteresting, is 
evidently foundedon a rather superficial acquaintance 
with that document,and especially with the testimony 
of the Assistant Commissioners, and with the subject of 
girls’ education. On the other hand, the chapters on 
the “ Educational Problem of To-day,” “ Recent Pro- 
gress in England,” “The Working of the Intermedi- 
ate Education Act in Wales,” “Secondary Education 
in London (Boys),” and the concluding chapter by 
the editors, are all, in their several ways, excellent 
examples of condensation and arrangement, and are 
full of valuable material for statesmen, for trustees 
of endowments, for members of County Councils and 

School Boards, and for all who desire to understand 

the practical difficulties of the whole problem, and 

to receive suggestions as to the best mode of solving 
it. 

Some such retrospect of past successes and 
failures as is furnished in these pages is absolutely 
indispensable. Without it, grave mistakes might 
easily be committed even by the most enlightened 
promoters of new schemes. The mediw#val grammar 
schools failed to supply the growing educational 
requirements of the nation, because their ordinances 
contemplated little or no instruction beyond that in 
the ancient languages. The charity schools of the 
eighteenth century aimed only at the humblest 
rudiments of education for poor children, and 
were confessedly designed rather to promote the 
interests of the Established Church and to main- 
tain the social order than to encourage intellec- 
tual progress. Both classes of endowed insti- 
tutions were hampered by rigid inelastic condi- 
tions in their deeds of foundation, and by the narrow 
and exclusive character of their government. Pro- 
prietary schools set up by joint stock enterprise or 
by religious zeal have been established in some cases 
with high promise of success, but have often lan- 
guished ; and their governing bodies have been found 
to lack the permanence and the sense of responsi- 
bility which are needed in order to render such 
schools integral parts of a great system of public 
instruction. And in regard to private adventure 
schools—which have been for a long time the chief 
resource available for the children of the middle 
classes—all experience shows that while some of them 
are the products of much enterprise and educational 
ability, the majority of them are poorly equipped 
and badly taught, and fail to give to the public 
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any guarantee of efficiency. And among all these 
various agencies, there is no comity, co-opera- 
tion, or division of duty; the means of instruc- 
tion are ill adapted to the ends, the supply is not 
well calculated either to meet the actual demand, or 
to create and stimulate a demand of a higher order. 

The readers of this instructive volume will readily 
understand how it is that our public measures have 
at present succeeded so imperfectly in evoking order 
and system out of this educational chaos. The 
Schools Inquiry Commission made some bold and 
drastic recommendations and contemplated the 
complete reorganisation of our secondary instruction. 
But those recommendations were only partially 
adopted by Mr. Forster in the Endowed Schools Bill 
of 1869, and of that Bill the first part only became 
an Act. Under the provisions of that Act, the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners and their successors 
in the Charity Commission have undoubtedly effected 
much by reconstituting the governing bodies, 
modernising the curriculum, relieving trustees of 
obsolete and mischievous restrictions, and econo- 
mising the resources of scholastic foundations. But 
the Endowed Schools Act, though it gives to its 
administrators the power to frame schemes, makes 
no provision for seeing that these schemes should be 
carried into full effect. It furnishes no security for 
continued efficiency, provides fornoregularinspection, 
and does not place the reconstituted grammar schools 
into any definite rapport with the universities, with 
the Education Department, or with each other. 
Even the system of reserving scholarships exhibitions 
and free places for scholars of merit—a system so 
earnestly advocated by the Schools Inquiry Commis- 
sion—can hardly be said to have proved so completely 
successful as to justify us in thinking that the last 
word on this subject has been spoken, and that there 
is no need for further watchfulness and improvement. 
Miss Collet’s interesting paper on the “Secondary 
Education of Girls in London” indicates with clearness 
and good sense the limitations to the usefulness of 
this system in its relation to girls. And in regard 
to the machinery for encouraging or directing our 
public instruction, there is still reason to regret that 
it is imperfect, that its parts do not cohere well, 
and that its clumsy structure causes sad waste of 
power. The School Boards in large towns create 
institutions which, though called higher grade ele- 
mentary schools, are, in fact, a new kind of secondary 
schools, and yet are wholly outside the purview of 
the Endowed Schools Act, and of the Charity Com- 
mission. The grants for technical instruction are 
not administered by educational bodies, but by the 
County Councils. And even the Education Depart- 
ment itself has not complete control over the whole 
of the instruction given in the primary schools, for it 
hands over the examination in drawing and the 
rudiments of science to another body—the Science 
and Art Department—which is practically an inde- 
pendent authority, and which distributes its grants 
on principles and by methods of procedure peculiar 
to itself. 

It is manifest from these facts and considerations 
that the task which awaits the educational reformer 
in the new Parliament is one of no small difficulty 
and complexity. There is need for a resolute effort 
to co-ordinate our divided authorities, and to econo- 
mise our resources, without interfering more than is 
absolutely necessary with that freedom, variety, and 
independence in teaching, which are among the main 
conditions of all true educational progress. Provision 
needs to be made for supplying, by means of local 
rates, as in the case of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1870, such deficiencies as have still been left by 
voluntary effort in the due creation of good Secondary 
Schools. And this end can only be rightly attained 
by a well-developed Ministry of Public Instruction, 
duly correlated to responsible local bodies, to whom 
should be entrusted large powers both of initiation 
and supervision, but who should nevertheless work 
in harmony towards the fulfilment of a generous 


national ideal. Even greater than all these is the | 





necessity for a full recognition, on the part both of 
the State and of the public, of the need of training 
for teachers, of the difference between skilled 
and unskilled practitioners in education, and of 
the importance of some new provision for the 
right education of the teacher. Subsidiary to 
these objects, the registration of teachers, and the 
best means of enabling parents and the public to 
distinguish those who are qualified and those who 
are mere empirics, will deserve the attention of our 
coming statesmen. And, above all things, it is need- 
ful that we should not try to stereotype and to 
impose on future generations even the best conceiv- 
able methods of our own time, but that we should 
leave to teachers and local bodies large liberty for 
future experiments. 

In the book before us the tendency of most of 
the writers is to exaggerate somewhat the educa- 
tional value of manual, as distinguished from intel- 
lectual, training ; to make too little of the “ humani- 
ties’’; and to expect from “technical” instruction 
results larger and more ennobling than are ever 
likely to be attained. In this one respect the writers 
are in sympathy with the public opinion of the hour, 
and with that strong reaction against the pedantry 
of the schools which has led to a temporary demand 
for more hand-work and less head-work. To say the 
truth, this reaction was not wholly unreasonable, 
and will probably have the effect, when the present 
fit is over, of leading the way to a more rational 
conception of the nature of true education. Mean- 
while we know of no recent publication so likely as 
this volume to prove helpful in forming a sound 
public opinion on the whole subject, and to furnish 
information and guidance to the future educational 
reformer. 


ENGLISH AGENTS IN IRELAND. 


Secxet Service unper Pitt. By W. J. Fitzpatrick, F.S,A. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick has a genius for unearthing in- 
formers. In the “Sham Squire” and in “ Ireland 
before the Union” he introduced us to a number of 
these worthies, and in “ Secret Service under Pitt” 
he enlarges the circle of our acquaintance among the 
same délectable set. Mr. Fitzpatrick is a careful col- 
lector of facts, and though his style is faulty and his 
method of arrangement bad, still his books will 
always have a distinct value for the proofs they give 
of painstaking research and scrupulous accuracy. It 
must not be supposed that Mr. Fitzpatrick has con- 
fined his literary labours to the discovery of in- 
formers. He has written two useful biographies 
—the “Life of Dr. Doyle” and the “ Life of Lord 
Cloncurry”; while his more recent publication, 
“ The Private Correspondence of Daniel O'Connell,” 
throws a pleasant light on the character of the 
great agitator. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s “ purpose at 
the outset” in writing the book before us “was 
to expose a well-cloaked case of long-continued 
betrayal by one whom Mr. Froude confesses that 
all efforts to identify had failed.” But having fixed 
this particular traitor, Mr. Fitzpatrick was stimu- 
lated to continue his investigations, and the result is 
a valuable contribution to the history of Ireland 
during the closing years of the eighteenth century. 
In the “ English in Ireland,” Mr. Froude relates how 
one night in October, 1797, a mysterious person called 
at the house of Lord Downshire in London to give 
information respecting the Irish revolutionary move- 
ment of that period. “ Lord Downshire went into the 
hall, and found a man muffled in a cloak, with a hat 
slouched over his face, who requested a private 
interview. The Duke took him into his library, and 
when he threw off his disguise recognised in his 
visitor the son of a gentleman of good fortune in 
the North of Ireland, with whom he was slightly 
acquainted.” This individual, Mr. Fitzpatrick says 
was “no other than Samuel Turner, Esq., LL.D ' 
barrister-at-law, of Turner’s Glen, Newry—one of 
the shrewdest heads of the Northern Executive of 
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the United Irishmen.” It must be allowed that Mr. 
Fitzpatrick approaches his task of proving the guilt 
of Turner in a thoroughly judicial spirit. There are 
no reckless assertions, no wild attempts to run down 
his man. Proofs are piled on proofs, authorities are 
amplified, and abundance of material is collected 
to enable the reader to form an _ independent 
judgment on the facts stated calmly and impar- 
tially by Mr. Fitzpatrick. Mr. Fitzpatrick has had 
access to sources of information which were not open 
to Mr. Froude—notably, the Pelham MSS. He also 
has had access to papers which “filled two iron- 
clamped chests in Dublin Castle,” ranging from 1795 
to 1805: and he has made free use of the Registry of 
Deeds Office in Dublin—-a department peculiar to 
Ireland, originating in the Penal days, and estab- 
lished for the purpose of tracing property acquired 
by Papists, property which was liable to “ discovery 
and forfeiture.” Still there is scarcely any direct 
evidence to implicate Turner; and we are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Fitzpatrick found it somewhat 
difficult “to separate the threads of the tangled 
skein which Mr. Froude found hidden away in the 
dust of the past.” He has, however, done his work 
well, and, by a careful accumulation of circumstan- 
tial evidence, brings guilt home to the wretched 
creature who, impelled by the basest motives that 
can influence human conduct, sent better men than 
himself to the gallows. 

Having dealt with Turner, Mr. Fitzpatrick passes 
to general topics relating to the time, and gives us 
odds and ends of information more or less curious 
and interesting. He fixes the betrayer of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, collects a. good deal of facts 
about Father O'Leary, and does justice to the 
infamous Armstrong. Armstrong has found de- 
fenders in our own day, yet a more unconscion- 
able scoundrel has rarely taken part in State affairs. 
He wormed himself into the confidence of two 
honourable men—John and Henry Sheares—for the 
sole purpose of dragging them to the scaffold. He 
did his work with success, earned his £500 a year 
blood-money without a qualm of conscience. “ He 
accepted their invitations to dinner, mingled with 
their family, listened to Mrs. Sheares singing at the 
harp for his entertainment, and, as Curran declared, 
fondled on his knee the child of the man whom he 
had marked for doom.” Armstrong was the prin- 
cipal witness against the Sheareses on their trial for 
high treason in 1798. His cross-examination, as 
Davis tells us, “ proved him bloodthirsty, an atheist, 
and a traitor.” But “ he was good enough for Crown 
and jury.” Mr. Fitzpatrick tells us an anecdote 
about Armstrong not previously published: “Shortly 
after the death of the Sheareses he landed from Holy- 
head at the Pigeon House, and, anxious to avoid 
hostile greetings from the mob who always awaited 
the coach which brought to Dublin the usually sea- 
sick passengers, crossed the Strand to Sandymount, 
and when midway observed approaching a lady in 
black accompanied by two children. The latter, on 
recognising Armstrong, ran gleefully to meet him. 
Needless to say they were the widow and orphans of 
Henry Sheares.” Lord Cork has given us a “ charac- 
ter” of Armstrong. He says, * Mr. John Warneford 
Armstrong was certainly in my regiment, and quitted 
it in the most disgraceful manner. From his conduct 
while there I would not pay much attention to what 
he did say, nor give much credit even to his oath.” 
Yet this was one of the instruments employed by 
Castlereagh in the Secret Service under Pitt. Arm- 
strong stated in 1843 that Castlereagh “ persuaded 
him to dine with the Sheareses with a view to gather 
further information.” Likely enough. The betrayer 
of the Sheare-es was the unscrupulous agent of an 
unscrupulous Minister. 

Space will not permit us to call further attention 
to Mr. Fitzpatrick’s important work. But we can 
readily commend it as a book which the historical 
student and the intelligent general reader (for whom 
the story of Ireland has attractions) will alike find 
useful and interesting. A 4 





BURY’S ISTHMIAN ODES. 


Tue Istom1an Opes or Pinpar. Edited, with Introduction and 
Commentary, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. London : Macmillan & Co. 

Ir is a sad thing to see a sinner impenitent; and 

Mr. Bury professes his impenitence, despite the 

warning he has had from THE SPEAKER and other 

reviews, in the very first sentence of his preface, He 
still sticks to his theory that Pindar meant his odes 
to have a secret meaning, “ vocal to the wise,” which 
is to be found out by means of certain echoes and 
assonances. In the edition of the Nemean Odes, 
which appeared in 1890, he announced and explained 
this theory, an advance upon Mezger’s similar scheme. 

He now places it in the forefront of his work; it is 

his chief contribution to Pindaric interpretation. 

We cannot but think this unfortunate. There are 

two objections to the theory a priori. First, there 

is no ostensible reason why Pindar should have used 

a secret signal; he was not a conspirator, he was not 

afraid of powerful enemies, he had nothing in the 

world to conceal in his poetry. Secondly, the secret 
signs are so exceedingly difficult of comprehension 
that they cannot possibly have been intelligible 
without previous explanation. But it is a posteriori, 
after seeing a man as ingenious as Mr. Bury trying 
to explain the signals on fixed principles, that one 
grows convinced of the fundamental falseness of the 
whole position. It was easy in the case of the Nemeans 
to work out Mr. Bury’s equations to a greater length 
by far than suited his purpose. The principle is that 
when an echo-word is applied to two different 
objects in the course of a poem, those two objects are 
meant to correspond—to be type and archetype. For 
instance, in Nem. I., Pindar stands, Amphitryon 
stands ; therefore Pindar is Amphitryon. But alittle 
further on, unnoticed by the editor, Amphitryon is 

“mixed,” and someone else is “mixed;” but that 

someone is not Pindar, it is the people of Sicily. 

Therefore Amphitryon is the people of Sicily. But 

besides actual contradictions like this, almost the 

greatest weakness of the theory is that, like the 
spirits that rap revelations at séances, it reveals so 
very little. In Isth. L, for instance, we are required 
to make great admissions, especially that the name 

Asopodorus “echoes” or has reference to ciw7ri), 

“silence; "’ what do we gain by it? Why, silence 

must be the keynote of the end of the poem. There- 

fore the victor, Asopodorus’ son, whom Pindar is 
praising, must have done something which must be 
kept silence about, something not very creditable ; 
what can it be? We search through the poem, and 
find that perhaps Pindar thought it mean of him to 
drive his own chariot, instead of paying a cbharioteer. 

It is, we repeat, unfortunate that a man of Mr. 

Bury’s great intellectual power and remarkable 

services to ancient learning should pursue such a 

mere jack-o’-lantern as this. 

In other respects there is much to praise. The 
book is the work of an original and vigorous mind, 
which instinctively throws light as it moves. Mr. 
Bury has not yet gained an instinctive mastery of 
Pindaric metres ; he defends his emendation, I, in 
Nem. X. 5.against THE SPEAKER'S criticism, without 
noticing that,the gravamen of that criticism was in 
the fact that Nem. X. is a Dactylo-Epitrite ode, and 
that his emendation introduces, not merely a spondee 
in the place of a dactyl, but a spondee for a dactyl 
in the first foot of the dactyl system of a Dactylo- 
Epitrite ode; a thing which we venture with some 
confidence to surmise occurs nowhere, neithert in 
Pindar nor in any well-attested fragment of Greek 
lyric poetry. We doubt also whether he quite 
sees the metre of line 6 of the Epode of Isthm. 
VI.; it probably overlaps the next line, and runs: 
ee ee CT, and does n0t reo- 
quire any change*. The treatment of the text is 
always sensible and occasionally even brilliant, though 
there is perhaps no entirely convincing emendation. 





* There is, by the way, a strong echo here} the syllable ev in 
the same place in cach Epode, which Mr. Bary does mot recognise. 
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It is, we think, a wise judgment which makes Mr. 
Bury give preference to D against B in some few 
cases ; especially his cevouevor is strongly probable. 
A great part of the book is occupied with explana- 
tions of the echo-signals and with discussions, of 
necessity somewhat barren, of what conceivable 
private circumstances in the families of various 
victors may have made Pindar use such and such a 
word in such and such a context. The book is full 
of thought and cleverness ; it is not unworthy of an 
editor whose name stands already high among British 
scholars; but it can only be recommended to the 
mature student who will know what to admire and 
learn from, what to dissent from, or even dismiss 
unstudied. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ELIZABETHAN 
LITERATURE. 


Enxcusu Whrerers. An Attempt towards a History of English 
Literature. By Emeritus-Professor Merley. VIII. From Surrey 
to Spenser. London, Paris, and Melbourne: Cassell & Co. 


Tuis volume of Professor Morley’s history is much 
more interesting than the last. It deals with a 
more interesting period, beginning with Surrey and 
Tottel’s “Miscellany” and ending with Sir Philip 
Sidney. The forty years covered are the years of 
England's apprenticeship to the poetic work of the 
Elizabethan drama. The Laureate’s often-quoted 
lines about— 
* Dan Chaucer, our first warbler, whose sweet breath 
Preluded these melodious bursts which fill 
The spacious times of Queen Elizabeth 
With sounds that echo still "— 


are more beautiful than historically accurate. The 
relation between Chaucer and the great dramatists 
cannot be truly figured as Spring and Summer; they 
belong really to a different literary year. Chaucer's 
summer or autumn passed and a very dreary winter 
succeeded before spring came again, and after it the 
midsummer of Shakespeare. The real preludists of 
what was great in Elizabethan literature were the 
experimenters, the metrical adventurers, of the 
middle part of the sixteenth century—the “courtly 
makers”’ of Tottel's and other miscellanies of gallant 
inventions, of songs and sonnets, and epics and plays, 
and prose stories. 

This time of bold and hopeful experiment is Pro- 
fessor Morley’s main theme, and it lends itself more 
happily perhaps than any previous period to his 
method. What he seems to aim at is exhaustive 
biographical and bibliographical detail, and the 
plain facts which he digs out with such indefatig- 
able industry, and sets down with so much clear- 
ness and spirit, are peculiarly welcome when the 
men about whom he writes are really men of in- 
teresting personality. The men of his present 
volume were pioneers, and had the outstanding 
force of character, the self-asserting individuality, 
of pioneers. Many of them put plenty of them- 
selves into their work, and myths gathered about 
the names of others. Dr. Morley clears away the 
myths and collects the facts with a most admirable 
zeal for punctilious accuracy. His account of Surrey, 
for example, is much more complete and accurate 
than has been given by any previous historian; and 
Surrey, though his most brilliant figure, is by no 
means his only interesting subject. It is a curious 
fact—natural enough, perhaps, when,a little reflected 
on—that we know more about some of those’ pioneers 
than can be ascertained about their great successors. 
There i« not one of our great dramatists—not Shake- 
speare himself, or Jonson, or Webster, or Fletcher— 
about whom so much is known as about Thomas 
Churchyard or George Gascoigne. They took the 
public into confidence about themselves as freely 
as if they had been the newest journalists of our own 
last decade, and they had personalities and adven- 
turous lives that were worth writing about and are 
still worth knowing. Many of Dr. Morley’s minor 
characters had such a share in pioneer work, and 
disappeared so suddenly from letters, coming like 





shadows and so departing, that one legitimately 
expects the historian to find out what became of 
them. Dr. Morley has spent much pains in fulfilling 
this expectation. We learn from him, for instance, 
all about the subsequent career of such very minor 
personages as Baldwin and Ferrers of the “ Mirror for 
Magistrates.” They were minor personages, but they 
have obligingly left us a full account of the inception 
of that very interesting, if premature, experiment in 
epic writing, and they have established a claim on 
our curiosity. Did they do anything afterwards? 
All such questions are most fully answered by Dr. 
Morley. He modestly calls his work “ An Attempt 
towards a History of English Literature,” and it must 
most ungrudgingly be admitted that he has done one 
thing at least thoroughly and finally: he has given 
the lives of our writers and the outer history of 
their books with a completeness and accuracy that 
no future historian can easily surpass, and that every 
future historian must be indebted to. 


TRIUMPHANT DEMOCRACY—WITH A 
DIFFERENCE. 
Wart Wuirmax. By William Clarke, M.A. (Dilettante Library). 
London: Swan, Sonnenschein. 

“How hard it is to write about Walt Whitman!” 
said once Mr. Addington Symonds to the present 
reviewer. The most disputed of the poets, in- 
deed, has been from the first a sort of fatal touch- 
stone to try the wits of the critics, American and 
English. In that testing Mr. Swinburne, for one, as 
we know, rather suffered, and more than once; and 
he is a capital instance of a common insufficiency. 
The present little volume of the Dilettante Library 
is the work of a writer who belongs to a vigorous 
younger school of ultra-Democratic journalists in 
London, and who is thus, confessedly, very much 
in sympathy with the poet. What is less to be 
expected, given such sympathy, is that he should 
approach his subject with so much comparative 
philosophy of mind. It would almost seem as if he 
had been impressed by the failure, from undue ex- 
travagance, of his predecessors ; and so determined 
to be, for his part at any rate, securely temperate. 
In this he has succeeded, and has produced, at least, 
a very useful, if rather unexciting, handbook to him 
who has been known as “ the poet of Democracy.” 

Mr. Clarke divides his book into five sections, 
which deal respectively, as his preface tells us, with 
“ Whitman's personality, his relations to and message 
for America, his art, his belief about the nature of 
Democracy, and his ultimate spiritual creed.” Of 
these sections, perhaps the most interesting and that 
which counts most as a contribution to the study of 
Whitman, is the account of his Democracy :—“ It is not 
America only of which he writes, but of Modern Man, 
as he is being moulded everywhere by the spirit that 
first arose and had the fullest, freest scope on the 
American continent. . . He may be said to begin 
with the epic of the modern world, in its shirt- 
sleeves, ploughing and mining, building and weaving, 
propelling its engines over prairies and mountains, 
across great rivers, and through vast stormy cities, 
and steering its gigantic steamers over waters of 
which Ulysses never dreamed. It is the world of 
Titanic forces taking birth, of strenuous, healthy, 
defiant democratic masses; the modern world, in 
short, as it really is, or is becoming.” So far this 
latest of the commentators ; from which it is obvious 
already that his commentary is, like that of the 
“Leaves of Grass” themselves, fairly sanguine. 
We wish, indeed, we could share with poet and 
commentator to the full their hopeful feeling about 
the difficult and uncertain future of democracy. 

When he comes to analysing Whitman's attitude 
towards the principles of democratic government 
and the respective rights of the State and of its 
individual citizen-atoms, Mr. Clarke allows hardly 
enough for the individualism implied in “ Leaves 
of Grass,” and their author’s prose-writings. 
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Whitman's celebration of the “average man,” it 
is true, might seem to point another way; and 
when he exclaims— 


’ 


“ And mine a word of the modern—the word en-masse,’ 


we seem to detect a very “collectivistic” view of 
things. But elsewhere he calls upon his ideal reader 
to revolt against “the never-ending tyranny of 
elected majorities.” His average man was only 
averaged, in fact, in the ideal America of his imagin- 
ation, instead of in the America of Mr. Carnegie and 
Pinkerton’s detectives ; for Walt Whitman, with all 
his resolute realism, was an idealist first and fore- 
most. Against the ascendancy of the actual vulgar 
average of the American Census, he was as protest- 
ant as, let us say, Mr. R. L. Stevenson himself. 

The mention of Mr. Carnegie may serve to remind 
us that Whitman, too, rang the changes on “ Tri- 
umphant Democracy "—with a difference! Quaker 
as he was by heritage, he turns something of a 
Quaker philosophy of life to characteristic effect 
over and over again in his “ Calamus,” as we may 
learn from Mr. Clarke, or, better, from our poet 
himself. Let us end in recommending one passage in 
particular to the triumphant Democrats who are 
now at deadly economic war in that very State of 
the American Republic where Walt Whitman died 
not many months ago :— 

“I dream’d in a dream, I saw a city invincible to the attacks of the 
whole of the rest of the earth ; 
I dream’d that was the new City of Friends; 
Nothing was greater there than the quality of robust love—it led 
the rest ; 
It was seen every hour in the actions of the men of that city, 
And in all their looks and words.” 





MOUNTAINEERING IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Wirn Axe anp Rope iy tHe New Zeatanp Atrs. By George 
Edward Mannering. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


How many of the English public know that there 
are Alps in New Zealand? We do not question the 
school-taught knowledge of the existence of a range 
called the Southern Alps; but there is so little in a 
name at the Antipodes that this book may come as a 
revelation to more than we would like to think. 
And a very pleasant revelation it is to find that 
there are still virgin peaks to woo, unknown glaciers 
to scramble over, untouched snow-fields waiting for 
the tourist’s track. New Zealanders are a sturdy 
folk, and the pioneers in Antipodean mountaineering 
who hailed from the northern hemisphere and 
brought Swiss guides with them and wrote books 
which passed out of print instead of into new 
editions are superseded by natives. By natives we 
do not mean the Maoris—for they settle unam- 
bitiously by the hot springs of the north, and do not 
lift their eyes to the mountains—but natives of 
European race. We expect these to be full of enter- 
prise, with the stirring blood of the youth of nations 
as well as of men, for the “early history” of their 
island has been written, and the rival claimants of 
being the first born white are only touching their 
fiftieth year. The new movement of young New 
Zealanders towards mountain excursions is wholly 
good, and the keenest zest of the exploits chronicled 
by Mr. Mannering consists in the original effort 
required, the self-reliance of climbers who are their 
own guides. 

Likely enough the hide-bound Alpinist, if such 
there be, who performs a grande course sur- 
rounded by experienced guides and laden porters at 
a fixed tariff, with French or German names for 
every feature and incident, will view the ebullitions 
of unconventional inventiveness with some disgust, 
as he would probably regard the risks of New 
Zealand mountaineering with some alarm. Many of 
the French and German name; have been trans- 
planted to a new home, for glaciers, couloirs, cre- 
vasses, bergschrunds, and the like, diversify the 
unmapped slopes of the Southern Alps; but the fine 
new words of the colonist jostle these classic terms 





at every turn, words so full of pith and so alive 
with local colour that we hope they will always 
remain to distinguish the new Alpinists from the 
old. As there are no mountain porters, the amateur 
climber must do his own swagging, and this is 
no joke. Here “swag” suggests Mr. Sikes, and 
“swagger” savours of an uncongenial companion ; 
but at the opposite end of a planetary diameter 
the swag is simply the burden of bedding and 
billies, tents and tucker, which each swagger must 
carry for himself, through the Irishman scrub and 
Spaniards which make transit over the mountain 
slopes a torment. Ultimately the tucker is boiled 
in a billy and disposed of; but, to save the trouble 
of carrying too much of the former, New Zealand 
mountaineers carry a shangai to kill keas with. 
The shangai, it transpires, is “a common schoolboy’s 
window-breaker,” and the keas are parrots of a kind 
which cause pioneers much trouble by pecking at 
them in their sleeping-bags in the early morning. — 

Mr. Mannering is to be congratulated on sticking 
to his colonialisms; but even were the exploits of 
himself and his companions written in the most 
colourless language of cultivated London, they 
would be delightful reading. The great triumph 
to be looked for is the ascent of Aorangi, the poetic 
native name which has emerged from the patriotic 
but not euphonious disguise of Mount Cook. Aorangi 
rises to 12,349 feet above the sea, and the five at- 
tempts to reach its summit which are described are 
enough to take one’s breath away. The final vic- 
tory was not complete, for although Mr. Mannering 
reached to within 150 feet of the summit, and saw 
the sea on both sides of New Zealand and a view of 
mountain crests which baffled description, Mr. Green 
had previously reached 100 feet higher, aided by im- 
ported guides, and the honour of standing on the 
actual summit is still to be won. 

There may not be a rush of tourists to explore 
the peaks and glaciers of New Zealand, but in time 
there will be; and not only the New Zealand Alpine 
Club, but the New Zealand surveyors and Govern- 
ment, are doing their best to improve means of com- 
munication, and to provide maps and build hotels. 


THE ORIGIN OF MONEY. 


Tue Oxicin or Merartic Currency anp Weicut Stanparps. By 
William Ridgeway, M.A., Professor of Greek in Queen’s College, 
Cork, Cambridge: At the University Press. 


In this volume Professor Ridgeway deals with one 
of the most important questions in the history of 
civilisation—viz., how, when, and where metal sub- 
stances came to be coined into money. As long as 
every man had to provide for himself the food, 
clothing, and shelter he required, it is quite clear 
that no great advance in material well-being was 
possible. The “Jack” of all trades is “ master” of 
none; there could, therefore, be neither skill nor 
superfluous production. The first great step made 
in civilisation was when some division of labour took 
place; but a division of labour presupposes the 
possibility of exchange. It would be useless for a 
man to devote his time, say, to the making of arrows 
if he could not exchange some of the arrows for the 
necessaries of life; therefore, before anyone devoted 
his attention to producing more than he himself and 
those immediately dependent upon him urgently re- 
quired, it is clear that a market of some kind for his 
surplus production must have existed. But barter 
could not have gone on very long without some kind 
of standard or measure of value. Not only would it 
have led to almost incessant haggling, but there 
would have been a great danger of quarrelling and 
bloodshed if there were no common measure of the 
value of various things. In the niodern world we 
reckon the value of things by pounds, shillings, and 
pence, and in the most primitive times there must 
have been some common measure, or even barter 
could not have been carried on very long or to any 
great extent. If we could trace the steps by which 
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mankind groped its way to the adoption of gold and 
silver as the common standards and measures of 
value all over the world, we should throw light upon 
one of the most interesting and most fruitful chapters 
in the history of civilisation. But while the subject 
chosen by Professor Ridgeway is full of attrac- 
tions for the student of the early progress of 
mankind, we are afraid that he has not made his 
book as readable as it might be. In the main his 
views are right, and there is evidence of much 
thought, labour, and research. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, he is extremely wanting in methodical arrange- 
ment. He passes from ancient to modern times— 
from the New World to the Old, from the East to 
the West—so rapidly and so frequently, that he is 
much more apt to confuse the reader unconversant 
with such matters than to interest him in his theme. 
And yet Professor Ridgeway sees that the historical 
method is the right one to pursue, and that the most 
fruitful way of following it is to work back from the 
known Present to the unknown Past. In spite of 
that, however, he starts with the Greeks of Homeric 
times. Then follows a chapter on primitive systems 
of currency; and a little later we are carried from 
China and Farther Asia to Egypt, Babylon, and 
Palestine; then to Lydia and Persia, and finally to 
Greece and Italy. If he had begun with the savages 
of our own times, their substitutes for money would 
have illustrated and made intelligent the literary 
notices and traditions of pecuniary systems of 
ancient times. In spite, however, of the faults of 
method, there is much good work and sound reason- 
ing in the volume. 

Briefly stated, Professor Ridgeway’s theory is 
that even in the most primitive times the necessity 
for some common measure of the values of the 
various articles bartered was such that men adopted 
as a kind of money some substance that was in 
general use and that was greatly prized by them, 
that this was a kind of standard by which every- 
thing else was appraised, that the standard of 
primitive money changed as civilisation advanced, 
and that it was only in a comparatively more 
advanced stage that gold and silver came to be 
coined. That the view is correct hardly admits of 
doubt, and Professor Ridgeway cites in support of 
it enough illustrations from modern as well as 
ancient times, if only he had marshalled his facts 
in a more orderly way, and accumulated evidence 
by proceeding from the present to the remote 
past. In the territory of the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany, for instance, the skins of animals were spe- 
cially valued, both because of the severity of the 
climate and of the very primitive stage of civilisa- 
tion. In warmer climates, such as the East Indies, 
Siam, and the Ea-t and West coasts of Africa, strings 
of cowries were the medium of exchange; and a 
writer tells of the tribes of California that for money 
they make use of the red scalps of woodpeckers, 
which rate at from two dollars and a half to five 
dollars each ; also the denfalium shell, of which they 
grind off the tops and string them. The shortest pieces 
are worth 25 cents, and the longer about two dollars, 
the value rapidly rising with the length. In the 
pastoral stage, what may be called the money of 
account or the standard of value, is usually the cow, 
the buffalo, or the reindeer. They are prized by all, 
and they comprise the principal wealth of the com- 
munity. “ He finally came to the conclu-ion,” says 
a recent traveller in Siberia, “that for a consideration 
of 500 reindeer be would undertake the contract. This 
I regarded as a very facetious sally on his part. But 
the reindeer, | found, was the recognised unit of value, 
as amongst some tribes of the Ostiaks the Siberian 
squirrel was. For this purpose the reindeer is gene- 
rally considered to be worth 5 roubles.” M. Aymonier 
tells us of the Bahnars of Annam that a head—that 
is, a male slave—is worth six or seven buffaloes, or 
the same number of pots, that a full-grown buffalo 
or a large pot is worth seven earthenware jars of a 
grey glaze,and that a hoe is the smallest amount used 
by the Babnars. Jt.is worth 10 centimes in. Kuropean 





goods, and is made of iron. The buffalo is worth 
280 hoes, or a little more than an English sovereign. 
Lastly, the Ossetes of the Caucasus employ the cow 
as their unit of value, the prices of all commodities 
being stated as one, two, three, or four cows, or even 
one-tenth or one-hundredth of a cow. The ox is 
worth two cows, and the cow is worth ten sheep. 
Professor Ridgeway argues, with a high degree of 
probability, that in the pastoral or nomadic stage, 
the cow was the unit of value from Eastern Asia to 
the Atlantic Ocean ; that it continued to be so until 
long after Homeric times, and that when gold came 
into use, the gold unit was adapted to express the 
old value of the cow. 

There is another theory which is strongly com- 
bated by Professor Ridgeway—viz., that current 
coins, measures, and weights, have been derived from 
the Babylonians and Egyptians, and that they were 
scientifically fixed by those ancient peoples. Even 
if that were true it would not in any way conflict 
with Professor Ridgeway'’s views, for it would no 
more follow that the Egyptians or the Babylonians 
had no weights, measures, or coins until they 
arranged them scientifically than it is true that the 
French had none until the end of last century. For 
the rest, is there anything improbable—is it not, on 
the contrary, in the highest degree likely—that if 
the Greeks borrowed any of their coins or their 
weights or their measures from the Egyptians or the 
Tyrians or the Assyrians, that they adapted what 
they borrowed to the old systems in use amongst 
themselves from time immemorial? What is true 
of the races in a low stage of development at the 
present day is true unquestionably of primitive man 
all over the world, for the wants of human nature 
are the same always and everywhere, and man’s in- 
ventive power when in a low stage of development is 
not great. Usually it is found to run very much in 
the same grooves in the New World and in the Old, 
in the North and in the South, whether we examine 
folk-lore or primitive weights and money systems. 
The Egyptians and the Babylonians doubtless had 
a traditional system of weights and measures and 
coins, and though they may have in the later stages 
of their civilisation made scientifically accurate the 
looser popular systems that bad previously pre- 
vailed, the old systems were not entirely swept 
away. So far, we venture to think that no one 
acquainted with the customs of modern uncivilised 
peoples, and who, in the light of those customs, 
reads ancient works, will differ much from Professor 
Ridgeway. But when he proceeds to argue that 
gold was the first of the metals with which man 
became acquainted, and that it was to determine the 
value of gold that the art of weighing was intro- 
duced, we feel ourselves on very slippery ground. 
The evidence adduced is too slight,and the reasoning 
is too full of assumptions. It is quite true, no doubt, 
that gold is found, or was found in ancient times, in 
many places all over Europe and Asia, that, in short, 
in the vast regions throughout which cattle were 
the chief articles of wealth, they knew-—or at all 
events might have known—of gold from the earliest 
times. But that, after all. does not carry us very 
far towards a proof that gold was the first of the 
metals known to man, and that the scales were first 
used to weigh gold. It may, however, readily be 
conceded that man—as does indeed rude manstill all 
over the world—exchanged almost all articles by 
quantity long before weights were introduced, and 
that it is extremely probable, therefore, that for 
countless ages barter was carried on by means of 
measures of capacity with a money of account based 
upon the value of the cow before coins were thought 
of ; and it is reasonably certain that gold and silver 
themselves supplanted the cow as a measure of value, 
in bulk, before they were ever weighed or coined, 
that their first use was in the shape of ornaments, 
that as ornaments they were much prized and there 
fore in general request, and that so being more 
portable and more convenient they gradually came 
into nse as money, and that over most.part of the 
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earth they continued to serve as money for long 
periods of time before they were coined. 


TWO SATIRISTS. 


1. Numper Twenty: Fasies anp FANTASIES. 
London: Henry & Co. 

2. Tue Britssury Erection; and other Papers from Punch. By 
R. C. Lehmann. London: Henry & Co. 


By H. D. Traill. 


THE humorist does not flourish in captivity. Tie 
him down to the incidents of real life, and he may 
mope; he may even become vulgar—we have seen 
such. Turn him loose in the apologue—that most 
delightful of literary playgrounds—and he will prob- 
ably acquit himself much better. He is less likely 
to be mechanical; and he has at least the chance 
to show such suppleness and inspired careless- 
ness as he may possess. Mr. H. D. Traill has 
been in the literary playground, and has done 
graceful things there. Of his recent collection 
of sketches, that which gives its title to the 
volume, “Number Twenty,” is the most con- 
siderable. In it Mr. Traill tells of a dying cen- 
tury and of the century which follows it. He calls 
the century “ Old Seekleham,” and this is not well 
done ; for humorous nomenclature is like the little 
girl who had a little curl right in the middle of her 
forehead. When it is good, it is very, very good. 
Nothing, for instance, could have been much better 
than Mr. Burnand’s title for his parody of “ Foul 
Play.” When it is bad, it is horrid ; to misspell the 
Latin for a thing is to be infelicitous. Surely readers 
who could make anything of the distinctly clever 
inscription which occurs in the last sketch in this 
volume, would definitely refuse to take Seekleham as 
a funniness for saeculum. For the rest, “ Number. 
Twenty” is brilliant. The Decadents sang to Old 
Seekleham, as he lay dying, an Ode to the Spirit of 
Decadence, “ which meant, as was explained in the 
Ode, the spirit begotten of the fact of living in an 
age of exhaustion and disillusion, and failure, and 
emptiness, and weariness, and getting rather to like 
it.” The baby, who in the early history of 
Vicesimus, the following century, criticises the 
nursery rhymes which are repeated to him, is 
capital. He refuses to accept, for instance, the first 
verse of “How doth the little busy bee.” Here is 
his rejoinder : 
“ How doth the little bee do this ? 
Why, by an impulse blind. 
Cease, then, to praise good works of such 
An automatic kind.” 
“The Protectorate of Porcolonger” and “ The Great 
Baxtairs Scandal” are not commonplace; but they 
are of the kind which is more usual with humorists. 
There is force in the satire entitled “The Brutes 
on their Master.” The Fox entreats the other 
animals to desert man, without success. The Dog's 
reply is an expression of blind devotion to his 
master: “If anything done by him seems to me 
harsh and cruel, I will believe that it only seems so 
because his ways are beyond the compass of my 
weak mind tocomprehend.” “That kind runs easily 
to religion,” says the Fox, when the Dog has left 
him; “and to think that, just when man has 
succeeded in creating the religious instinct in his 
dog, he is losing it himself!” Some verse which is 
included in this volume has the neatness and felicity 
which one has learned to expect in Mr. Traill’s verse. 
“A Fable for Judges” is particularly telling. It 
records how Darby and Joan, riding on one horse, in 
the natural order, were confronted by certain judges, 
who at once told Darby that he had no right to 
make his wife sit behind him :— 
“ This is undoubted law, we know, 
And hold that it was always so 
From earliest times of Celt and Saxon ; 
But be that matter as it may, 
At any rate ‘tis law to-day, 
For see ‘ Ex parte Emily Jackson,’ ” 
The judges, however, refuse to allow Darby to ride 
behind, either. Hence the dilemma. On the whole, 





there is much pleasant and graceful satire in Mr. 
Traill’s volume. 
In “ The Billsbury Election” Mr. Lehmann gives 
a most vivid and amusing description of the experi- 
ences of an unsuccessful candidate. Appeals come to 
him from all quarters, down to the “ Local Society 
for Improving the Breed of Bullfinches.” There are 
offers, moreover, which are less tempting—an offer 
of certain stories which will blast the character of a 
political opponent, price £150, and a letter propos- 
ing a certain method of manipulating the legal 
election expenses. The incidents and characters 
of “The Billsbury Election” are, Mr. Lehmann 
assures us, purely fictitious; but should he, even 
in jest, write as a Conservative candidate? In 
the series of characters which follow, under the 
heading “Modern Types,” some are much weaker 
than the others. In the best Mr. Lehmann, whose 
manner is more fierce than Mr. Traill’s, hits 
very hard. Indeed, he has selected in several 
cases the least pleasing types for his portrayal 
--the patron of sport, for instance, who spends 
his youth “mainly in the use of strong language 
and the abuse of strong drink,” or the giddy society 
lady, who “ allows the young men who cluster round 
her to suppose that she knows all about their lapses 
from strict propriety, and that she commends rather 
than condemns them. Causes célébres are to her 
a staple of conversation, her interest in them vary- 
ing directly as the number of co-respondents.” But 
even in these Mr. Lehmann is not blind to any 
redeeming point. The patron of sport comes to a 
miserable end, and dies regretted by nobody “ except 
the faithful bull-dog, whose silver collar was the last 
thing he pawned.” Some of Mr. Lehmann’s verse is 
well turned. In lines to his cigarettes he records 
how he went through many experiences before he 
became a prey to “ tobacco’s white-robed tyro” :— 
“T had smoked briars, like to most 
Who joy in smoking, and had been a 
Too ready prey to those who boast 
Their bonded stores of Reina Fina. 
“In honeydew had steeped my soul, 
Had been of cherry pipes a cracker, 
And watched the creamy meerschaum’s bowl 
Grow weekly, daily, hourly blacker. 
“ Read Calverley, and learnt by heart 
The lines he celebrates the weed in; 
And blew my smoke in rings, an art 
That many try, but few succeed in.” 
Elsewhere Mr. Lehmann, in defending Calverley from 
the rather silly attack which Mr. Swinburne made 
upon him, defines his “C.S.C.” as “a jester with a 
perfect style.” But it is as a social satirist that 
Mr. Lehmann seems to us to have most value; and itis 
in social satire that we hope to see from him some 
larger and more important work. 


“ CHAMBERS'S.” 

CHaMBERS's Encycropmpia: A DicTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
Vol. ix. (‘‘Round"” to ‘‘Swansea.”) Edinburgh and London : 
W. & R. Chambers. 

THE ninth volume of Chambers’s Encyclopedia is remarkably 

strong in biography: including the first name in all literature— 

Shakespeare, three others (Scott, Shelley, Spenser) which would 

stand in the first class in almost any other country ; Sophocles 

in Greek, Rousseau and George Sand in French literature; 
the founder of political economy, in Adam Smith; and philo- 
tophers of the calibre of Spinoza, Herbert Spencer, Schelling 
and Schopenhauer ; the atest of English actresses, in Mrs. 
Siddons; Schubert and Schumann among musicians; and the 
mirror of chivalry in Sir Philip Sidney. The only reservation 
to be made with respect to the general excellence of these articles 
is a certain lack of freshness, imputable to their having been 
entrusted to experts who have already delivered their souls upon 
subjects which have long been made their own. As com- 
pendiums of accepted views, they are all that could be desired ; 
and this is no less the case with the equally important articles 
on general knowledge, such as Russia, Sculpture, Ship-building, 
Silk, Silver, Sleep, Socialism, Spain, Spiritualism, Statistics, 
Stars, Sun, and Steam Engine. Among such a mass of indis- 
nsable information, it is remarkable how much room has been 
ound for short articles, the need for which might have been 
easily overlooked, as, for instance, the excellent one on the 

Swedish poet Runeberg. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE only parts of England which contain a more dense 
opulation than the county of Durham are Lancashire and 
Middlesex, for London, of course, stands by itself. At the 
beginning of the present century the population was less than a 
hundred and fifty thousand, but at the last census it had risen to 
upwards of one million and twenty-four thousand—a remarkable 
circumstance due to the mineral wealth and industrial develop- 
ment of the district. Although Durham ranks in size as the 
twenty-first of English counties, it accordingly now stands 
seventh on the list in point of population. The busy Tyne forms 
the northern boundary, and, small as the area of the county is, it 
is intersected by two other rivers of hardly less importance—the 
Wear and the Tees. Durham, like Lancashire and Cheshire, is 
a county palatine, and the jura regalia which belonged to it were 
enjoyed and exercised by a long line of prince-bishops, who 
maintained for centuries almost royal state. Mr. Boyle, a well- 
known antiquary in the North of England, has gathered into the 
seven hundred pages of this admirably written and well-arranged 
guide-book many interesting facts concerning Durham, iu Roman, 
mediwval, and modern times. The locality is peculiarly rich in 
fanciful legends and curious traditions, and few parts of England 
offer a better field of research to archeologists and students of 
folk-lore. Much of the history of the county naturally gathers 
itself around such old castles and fortresses as Lumley, Hilton, 
Brancepeth, Barnard, and Raby, and still more, of course, around 
the stately cathedral, built on a wooded height above the winding 
waters of the Wear—one of the finest sites of Europe for a great 
ecclesiastical building. This book is clearly the result of 
unwearied personal research ; indeed, with searcely an exception, 
every building, monument, and antiquity described in its pages 
has been personally examined. In fact, only an enthusiast could 
have written such a beok, and fortunately Mr. Boyle’s zeal is 
according to knowledge. We know of no work of similar size or 
price which is at all comparable to this scholarly, and, in its way, 
fascinating, volume. 


“ London Charities ” is the title of a pamphlet of sixty pages’ 
which consists of a series of articles recently contributed to the 
Statist by Mr. Robert Chignell. At the outset Mr. Chignell 
urges that an annual expenditure of more than seven millions, 
whether raised by taxation or gift, is one which demands a strict 
investigation ; and this is the amount expended by societies, great 
and small, which have their headquarters in the metropolis, and 
which, therefore, may be grouped together under the general 
term, ** London Charities.” The main object which Mr. Chignell 
has in view is to show the unsatisfactory nature of the financial 
management of many unendowed charities, as well as to lay 
stress on the extravagance in matters of expenditure which too 
often pomee He declares that the chief fact brought out by 
careful inquiries—evidently conducted, we may add, in no un- 
friendly spirit—has been the absolute sway exercised by some 
official—founder, manager, or secretary—in all institutions 
except, perhaps, the great hospitals and those under honorary 
management. In the majority of instances it is to be feared 
that committees perform their work in a somewhat perfunctory 
manner, and, by indifference or timidity, fail to exert any efficient 
control over the officials. The larger institutions are often more 
extravagant than the smaller ones; buat the income of the former 
is so considerable that the cost of management seems, at a first 
glance, to be insignificant in comparison with the whole ex- 
penditure. The manner in which the accounts of many of the 
charities of London are audited leaves much to be desired—in 
fact, it is hardly too much to say that gross carelessness in this 
direction is not uncommon. There is often an inexcusable waste 
both of energy and money, through the maintenance of several 
philanthropic societies having identical objects. One instance 
of this must here suffice. There are “ Missions to Seamen,” 
“ Missions to Deep-Sea Fishermen,” and a * British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society,” and it would be easy to multiply other 
examples of similar overlapping and the frittering away in con- 
sequence of subscriptions on officials and working expenses. It 
is satisfactory to learn that the accounts of all the great 
missionary societies are “full, clear, and exceedingly well 
kept”; Mr. Chignell, in this connection, stating that a careful 
* Comprenensive Guipe To THe Crry or Durgam. By J. kh. Suyle, 

F.S.A., author of ‘* Vestiges of Old Newcastle and Gateshead,” etc. 

Maps and Plans, London: Walter Scott. Crown 8vo. (7s, 6d.) 


Lonpon Cuarrrtes (Unendowed). By Robert Chignell, Barrister-at- 
9 London, Paris, and Melbourne : Cassell & Co, Demy 8vo. 
(Is.) 


Tax Cuarrmay’s Hanpnoox. By Reginald F. D. Palgrave, C.B., Clerk 
of the House of Commons, Eighth and Enlarged Edition. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. (2s.) 


Mitrtrary Law—Its Procepure axp Practice. By Lieut.-Colonel 
Sisson C. Pratt, late Royal Artillery. Being the Fifth Volume of 
Military Handbooks for Officers and Non-Commissioned Officers. 
Edited by the late Major-General C. B. Brackenbury, R.A. Seventh 
Edition. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 
12mo. (48. 6d.) 


Tue Horticuttvrat Exursrror’s Hanpnoox. By William Williamson, 
and Revised by Malcolm Dunn. Edinburgh and London: William 
Blackwood & Sons. Crown 8vo. (3s. 6.) 











examination of the accounts shows that the costly societies 
are all Church of England and the economical all Noncon- 
formist. Stress is laid on the necessity which exists for the 
formation of some central board of control for the whole of the 
London charities, in order to prevent bogus societies imposing 
on the public ; to inspect institutions where abuses are feared ; 
and to verify, by an independent audit, the honest expenditure of 
funds, and also to insist on the publication of explicit accounts 
on a systematic and generally approved plan. 


We are not surprised to find that “ The Chairman’s Hand- 
book” has reached, within a comparatively brief period, an 
eighth edition. Within the compass of scarcely more than a 
hundred pages, Mr. Palgrave—Clerk of the House of Commons 
—contrives to explain, with lucid precision, the most approved 
methods of conducting public meetings. The book is the out- 
come of its author’s wide experience, and the suggestions 
and rules which it contains are avowedly based upon the 
procedure and practice of Parliament. The usage which 
regulates discussion in the House of Commons is_ not, 
we need scarcely say, of recent origin; indeed, it has 
been shaped and fashioned to its present form in the Parlia- 
mentary struggles of more than three centuries. The aim 
of the book is to assist chairmen who wish, in the discharge of 
their duties, to follow as far as possible the rules which determine 
the action of the Speaker of the House of Commons. Mr. 
Palgrave, in fact, endeavours to show how, according to Parlia- 
mentary usage, a chairman is chosen, discussion guided, and 
motions put to the vote. Points of order and the niceties of 
debate are explained, and the book is at once authoritative and 
practical, and certainly merits the attention of all who aspire, 
even in a modest way, to be masters of assemblies. 


The series of military handbooks which the late General 
Brackenbury originated for army students and non-commissioned 
officers has met an acknowledged want, and perhaps no volame in 
the set has attracted wider or more favourable notice than Colonel 
Pratt’s luminous treatise on the theory and practice of ‘ Milita 
Law.” The little book gives in brief outline an historical skete 
of military law, describes the military code and the persons who 
are subject to it, explains the powers vested in commanding 
officers, the jurisdiction of courts-martial, gives a catalogue of 


‘erimes punishable by military law, and deals at length with 


various regulations of the Service. This edition—the seventh, 
by the way—has been revised and corrected up to the spring of 
the present year, and doubtless, in its present form, it will 
continue to hold its own for some time to come as an authoritative 
manual. 


“The Horticultural Exhibitor’s Handbook,” for which two 
practical gardeners are responsible, is a thoroughly sensible 
manual, which deals with the cultivation of plants, flowers, 
fruits, and vegetables for the purposes of shows and prize com- 
petitions. It is a matter of regret that so few professional 
gardeners avail themselves of the friendly rivalry provided for 
them by the numerous horticultural societies which are scattered 
up and down the country. Several reasons might, perhaps, be 
given for such a lack of interest. It happens, for instance, 
sometimes, that the owner of extensive gardens does not approve 
of exhibiting, and in that case, of course, the gardener has no 
option in the matter. One common source of non-competition 
is the notion that either the soil or climate of a particular place 
is not adapted for the growth of plants, flowers, or fruit at all 
likely to come up to exhibition standard. Other reasons might 
be named, but it is hardly necessary to burden the present e 
with them. In this book the advantages of horticultural exhibi- 
tions are duly pointed out, and stress is laid on the most ap- 
proved methods of bringing choice plants, delicate flowers, rare 
exotics, and fine fruit to perfection. The hints which occur in 
the volume are clearly the outcome of wide experience, and de- 
tailed descriptions are given not merely of the products of the 
garden and greenhouse, but also the best way of cultivating them 
to the highest possible extent. 
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